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For the ¢ conveniener of Subscribers in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped 


Edition for the Continent, for not less than 3 


onths, and in advance, are received by M 
= other Countries not requiring a to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1. 2s. the year. 


3auprRyY, 9, Rue du Coq-St,-Honore, Paris, or at the Athenwum Office, London. 
To other countries, the postage in addition. 


For France, 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S count.) 





OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. — 


The FIRST ORDINARY MEETING of this Society for 
the SESSION 1839-40, will be held at No. 21, Rapent-cisest, St. 
James's, on MONDAY, 1ith inst, at 9 o'clock, 

JOHN WASHINGTON, Secretary. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE AND GENUINE COLLECTION OF 
ENGRAVINGS, 

By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms "No. 22, Fleet-street. on 
*PUESDAY, November 5, and two following days, being a Con- 
signment from the Continent; including 

N Extensive Cotiection of PORTRAITS, 
and other Works, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gains- 
porough, and Artists of that period—The principal ofthe Works 
of Hogarth, in the rarest states—Etchings. Prints, and Draw- 
ings, by Italian, Flemish, and German Painters and Engravers 
—Vandyke Portraits and’ Etchings, including the Vv anden-enden 

Impressions—A Portfolio of Caricatures by oirays a with 

Winstanley’s Audley End. and other English pograph y, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 6d.) ay atthe Rooms. 


On FRIDAY, November 8, and following day, 
COLLECTION of BOOKS in Quires and 
Boards, including Remainders, and numerous Copies of Standard 
and useful Books in various Departments of Literature. 
Valuations made of Libraries, Printing Establishments, and 
Lawyers’ Office Furniture, &c., whether intended for Private 
or Public Sale. 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of ROSES 
cultivated for Sale by T. RIVERS, Jun. amy reg 

















Herts, for the 5 eo of 1839 and the Spring of 1840. 
ondon: Longman, Orme, & Co, 


SPLENDID ANNUALS for 1608, under the 
perintend 
KEEPSAKE: * aempaemcrannge hes Ad men. 52s. 6d. 
BOOK OF BEAUTY, do. ..21s. ; ditto, 52s. 6d. 
PICTURESQUE ANNUAL, 
Windsor Castle...-+0.esee2ls. 3 ditto, 
GEMS OF BEAUTY. Quarto, 31s. 6d. silk. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


DEDICATED BY ESPECIAL C OMMAND TO HER MAJESTY. 
On the 8th instant will be publis demy 8vo. price One 
Guinea, and in royal oe. are te is, 6d, handioemasiy bound 
in cloth, the Ist vol. o 
HE LIFE of "ri ield Marshal his Grace .~ 
po KE of WELLINGTON, K.G. G.C.B._G.C.H. &c. 
MAXW ELL, Author of ‘Stories = Waterloo,’ ithe 
Biroune,"* Victories of the British Army,’ é 
Containing Portraits of the most distinguished Generals, and 
Le resentations of some ofthe most important Battles, together 
heumerous Plans of Battles, several Maps, and a great num- 
= oi aga Engravings, illustrative of European and Eastern 
arfar 
Three Parts ote Rent -interesting and national work have 
already appeared, and ‘ourth, completing the First Volume, 
will be puntiehes | - the: same day. 
nm: A. Le Baily 7 Co. 83, Cornhill. 


ust published, 
RITISH AND 2 OREIGN REVIEW, 
o. X 
. Life of Joseph Brant 1... 
The State and the Church. 
The African Slave-Trade. r 
The Corn ‘Trade.—Neapolitan Agriculture. 
‘The Confessions of a 
The Dismemberment of Belgium. 
Tytler’s Reigns of Edward and Mary. 
Remedial sivesgoes oe Ireland. 
The Poems of 
London: :R. & J. = “Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
.& C. Black. Dublin: J. Cumming. 


INTELLIGENCE FnoM INDIA TO THE MIDDLE OF 
HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for NOVEMBER 


contains Intelligence from India to the middle of Septem- 
ber; also a very full Exposition of the Opium Question, with 
the ‘latest Intelli the uce from British and Foreign India, China, 
Australasia, and t . ie oe - f Goud Ho 
. H. Allen & Co. 


RASERS MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 
rice 2s. 6d., contains,— 

Of Rabelais: the Man and Author, by an Apprentice of the 
Law— Ministerial Bn heen additional Caeoters of Cathe- 
tine,a Story, by I key Solomons, Esq. jun.—Oxford Nonjurors— 
Legend of Becket. Ti Part [1,—Opium Bh with China—Remi- 
niscences of a Newspaper Editor—Youth of Julia Howard, con- 
cluded—’The Church and the Chartists—A ‘Sly Drive’ from the 
Post Oilice to Parliament- atrest: Penny Plans and Puzzling 
Prognostics—Registration of 183 

ames Fraser, a3. Regent-street. 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAN for NOVEMBER, 
contains the following Original Articles: 
1. Recolleetions of Ancient Li- | 7. A Sister's Love. By Mrs. 
terature. By an Irish Barris- Edward Thomas. 

ter. Cicero as a Statesman. 8. Love all Blessed. 

3. AScenein Malaga. By Major Petrarch. | 
9. feed killikelly. By Abbott 





£2 32. 








SPREE HPS 














From 


Hort, of the 8ist Regiment. 

3 Italy. By an Exile. First Pe- 

tiod. Middle Ages. 
> Deserted Wife to her 
er. By Mrs. Abdy. 

5. The Maid of © ie By ll. 

the Author of ‘ Misrepresen- 

tation,’ &c. 


10. A Pi lgrimage from Font{ain- 
Be an to Scotland. By Miss 


We dyin India in 1319. By 
Mrs. Postans. 
12. Why. should we Sever ? 
6. yy to the Dead Sea. | “Ballad Stanzas. By Mrs. C. 
y O. G. Addison, Esq. Baron Wilson. 
Reviews, Notices of New Works, &c. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-stre 
mt : for Ireland, John Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, 


Ag 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





THE MONTHLY c HRON! ICLE for | 
NOVEMBER contains: 

1. Martin Luther and the Reformation—2. The Walpurgis 
Night. Translated from the Faust, by John Edmund Reade, 
esq.—3 ree Studies of Fenian Statesmen. M. Thi 
Part I1.—4. The Ideal. Fro Schiller—5, The } &.. and 
Privileges ., the Basque » snl es—6. Ireland—Emigration— 
Epetegeent—s. « Comanenatel nl of England—s. National 
tters 


London : Seema Orme, & Co. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE, No. CCLXXXIX. for NOVEMBER. 
Contents: ‘On the Present Position of the Church of Scotland, 
Per t I.—2. Hermotimus—3. Goethe's Life and Works. No. Il.— 
The Queer Stick—5. Ten Thousand a-Year, Part II.—6. Phi- 
losophy of Roman History—7. Cursory Cogitations concerning 
urder considered as one of the Fine Arts—9. Sayings 
a Essayings—10. The Tenants of Holywell ‘Ledeo—ii 1. Napo- 
leon’s Telegraph on Montmartre—12. The Crowning of Charle- 
magne—13. Have you read Ossian ? 
PP a Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, Strand, 
ondon. 


HE COURT and LADY'S MAGAZINE 
for NOVEMBER 1, contains a ae coloured au- 
thentic Portrait and Memoir of Phil » Queen Consort of 
Edward the Third, with the Roy al Aseee Of England and_Hai- 
nault—M. Alexandre Dumas’ sTale,* Edward III. and the Coun- 
tess of Salisbury’. —Fine Arts: the National Salers, by Prof. 
Carlo Pepoli, that the ‘beautiful’ is the ‘good,’ &c.—Reviews 
The Annuals, &c.—Court News—Alphabetical, Register of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths—Paris Fashions and Correspondence. 
Dobbs & Co. 11, Carey-street: D. Campbell, Glasgow; and 
all Booksellers. Price 3s.6d. 
N.B. On the Ist of December will appear an authentic full- 
length coloured Portrait of The Fair Maid :f Kent, No. 81 of the 
serie: 

















This day, price Is. No. 3 of 
HE POLYTECHNIC JOURNAL, a MAGA- 
ZINE of SCIENCE and the FINE ARTS, 

Contents:—1. On the Uamoqemary Evils and. Aunoyances of 
Railroad Travelling—2. History of Wood Eaqrevie with fac- 
similes of the oldest known wood-cuts—3. Wasgen, the 
“ Skinner's Company,” and the “ British and , ao — Review” 
= Concluding Memoir of Beethoven, by G. Hogarth, —_— 

The Universal Penny Postage Question—6. Modern Taste in 
; BA Form—7. Mérimée on Painting; with a great variety of 
other Papers on subjects connected with Art ond Science. 

London: 13, Wellington-street North, Strand. Sold by all 
Booksellers, &c. 


THE TOURNAMENT, 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
NOVEM BER price One One Shilling, contains a rel Account 
f the EGLINTO TOUR ENT, by an EYE WITNESS, 
illustrated by Two Wood Hgravings— 3 DHOUSES, and the 
‘reatment of Insanity, a Sequel to the * Reminiscences of a 
teligious Maniac,’ in last Number—Pedestrian Tour of a Scot- 
sh Emigrant in the Middle States of America—O'Donnell's 
Yaughter, or, Opposing Duties, a Tale; and several other 
Articles. 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London. 


PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for NOVEMBER. yeiee 2s. — contains 
. Confessions of H ety © Chap. XLII. A Day in 
the Pheenix—Chap. XLI ‘An. ‘Adventure in Canada—Chap. 
XLV. The Courier’ s Passport—Chap, A Night in Stras- 
oo ‘Marryat’s Diary in America—3. The Polish Journal 
of Francaise Krasinska {Penctasion)—<. Lake's Poems—5. Our 
Portrait Gallery. No. IL. or Anster, with an Etching—6. 
Recollections of a Portrait Painter. No. III. The Actress’s 
egacy—7. England werane, Popery—The Great Meetings at 
Manchester and Liverpool—8. Sonnets suggested by the Rieger 
State of the East—9. The Haunted—10. Tecend sand Tales of 
the peen s Conney Peasantry. No. Ill. Thesheeeen tn, More- 
‘s History of ry Liquors—12. A Sylva—t3. “ Do 
nen pluck ne Moses they are sacred to the Dead"—14, § Sick- 
ness— a —the Grave—15. The Three Wishes; an Irish Le- 
send. Bs By Mr. W. Carleton—16. The Death of Eli—17. Notices 


Dublin: William Curry. jun. & Co. ; Samuel Holdsworth, Lon- 
don. Sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


Just published, price 1s. each, Nos. 51 and 52 of the 
DINBURGH JOURNAL of NATURAL 
HISTO RY, and of the PHY SICAL, SCIENCES, with the 
ANIMAL KINGDOM of the BARON CUVIER. Conducted by 
WM. MACGILL IVRAY Een. A. ms &e. Assisted by eminent 
Scientific and Literary Ta amr ntary. Contains 
Titles, Preface, Lists oe Plates No. dw ~cuts, a copious Index 
to the First Volume of the Work, and Directions to the Binder; 
with two coloured plates. Pl. xliii. Rhinoceroses. 1. The African, 
copied, by permission, from Dr. A. Smith’s ‘ Hlustration of the 
cooley of S. Africa;’ and 2. The Indian; and PI. xlvii, Camels. 
‘he pga Camel; 2. The Dromedary. nd 

“No. for November. Contents of the Journal :— Zoology. 
British YGandoanedes- The Marten and Otter; habits of a newly- 
discovered species of Long-snouted Mouse, by Dr. M. Wagner; 
Aérial voyages of Spiders; Cranium of the Dinotherium Gigan- 
teum, with Wood-cut ; Notice of the Antarctic Expedition.— 
c open Rock Salt converted into ductile thread, pendulums, 

—Geology and Mineralogy. Natural Exhalation of Carburetted 
Hydrogen Gas in Glamorganshire ; Arborescent and Dentritic 
Figures in Mineral Formations. —Freceedings of Learned Sccieties. 
British Association. Paving Streets and Roads with Plocks of 
Wood. Linnean Scciety. A Plant producing Seed without ap- 
parent Pollen or Stigma. vans and Influence of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland.—Miscellanies. Notices regard- 
ing Stereography ; Interesting Discovery in Vaccination. 

Of the Animal Kingdom. Order of Bats continued. Genus 
Macroglossus, Great-tongued Roussettes ; Genus Harpyia, Tubed- 
nosed Roussettes ; Genus Cephalotes. Family II. Insectivorous 
Bats. Genus Dysopes, Bull-Dog Bats, With two coloured Plates, 
Pl. xxx. B, Squirrels, five Species, including the Common and 
Alpine; and Pl. cxxvi, Partridges, including the Common and 
the Red-legged. 

Sold at the Offic ¢, 13, Hill-street, Edinburgh ; Smith, Elder, & 
Co. London ; and ail Booksellers. 




















With yh sUSTRATIONS by B.S Ww. BUSS. 
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OLBUR NEW 
MA + and mt 
Edited by T FkODORE HOOK, Esq., ae 
Memoir of the Life and_Writ- ofa Ph —— Insanity. By 
ings of the late John Home, AL tT — 
Esq. Author of * Douglas, Goinge out - Tom 
with some Original Letters The Falls of the ¢ Ci ‘auvary. By 
Matrimony, a Tale. By the the Old Forest Ranger. 
Countess of Blessington. Public Dinners. By La 
Having One's Own Way. By | Blanchard, Esq 
paman Blanchard, Esq Life and Times roe Peter Prig- 
The V Married. By Mrs gin 
"rollope, With Two Ilus- Ginnane. By Mrs. Cornwell 
trations by Buss. Baron Wilson. 
A Precious Family. By George | Memoirs of the Duchess of St. 
Raymond, Albans, &c. &c. 
Extracts from the Note-Book 
__Henry ¢ Colburn: , Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
e,NOV yyy Number of th 
NITED” SERVICE JOURNAL, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, contains: 
Ezypt and Mehemet Ali. Drawing and Description of 
On the Past and Present State the Capstan recent! 
of Fortification in Europe. covered from the 
By Major Prosser. George. By Captain 
Remarks on Cooper's History Hall and Mr. A. Creuze. 
of the United States. Memoirs of Vice. Admiral Sir 
Records of an Expedition up| T. M. Hardy, Bart. G.C.B. 
the Quorra with pater: By and jeut.-General James 
Commander W. a 7 
Memoirs of E. Costello. 
England’s Wooden W alis—The 
Agumemnon, No. 
Notices of the Cape ae South- 
ern Africa, since the Appoint- 
ment as Governor of lajor- of the Company of the 20t 
General Sir G. Napier. By Regiment at TANT 4 
Major Charters and a variety of other Cor- 
Remarks on the abridged Au- | _respondence. 
thority of Commanding Offi- | Observations on Admiral Fle- 
cers, and the Discipline of | ming’s Appointment to the 
the British Army. Governership of Greenwich 
On the Importance of extend- Hospita! 
ing the Gun Practice now Proceeding s on board the 
carrying on at Deal to the | ee George at Spithead 
erecitics and penetration of | &c.; with the Naval an 
pallitery Intelligence of the 
on 


man 





re- 
‘oyal 


© umming. 

Various Foreign Notices. 

A Civilian in Defence of Col. 
Mitchell's Views respect ug 
the Bayonet. 

Colonel Tovey on the Coane 


Some Desneest in the Life of a 
Sailor. 





Henry Colburn, Publishers 13, Grass Martboroush- street. 
w ready, 8vo. 
WELVE SERMONS diclivered in the New 
Temple ¥ the | Israelites at Hamburgh, 
Irom TTHOLD SAL MON 
And ‘Translated } nome “the German by ANNA Man n1a GoLpsMip, 
n Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Just published, an i sold by Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London ; 3 
and all other Booksellers, 


OLIVER & BOYD'S 
HREEPENNY ALMANAC ror 1840. 


Critical Notices of the Almanac for 1839. 

“Oliver & Bord s Threepenny Almanac, considering the 
Price, is unequalled for the amount of information it contains.” 

Atheneum, 

“ Not only to merchants, shopkeepers, and travellers, but to 
mechanics, labourers, and private families, it will be found ex- 
tremely useful; those who once have it, in their possession will 
wonder how they could get on without it.""— Scotsman. 

2, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 
On the 20th of Nov oa will be published, 

Unde s Patronage of Her Majesty and all the Royal Family, 
he most curious and unique Christmas Present, 

GCHLOSS: ENGLION ened ALMANACK 

for 1840. (Size, § an inc by ad 
Poetically illustrated = AMUEL LOVER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Rory O "More," &e. 





Six Portraits, neatly engraved | An ELrcy to L.E.L.; and Six 
on Steel, of Stanzas, of two verses each, 
Her Grace the Duchess of 


to the Portraits. 
Sutherlan 


Complete CaLenpar, and 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall. otber Useful Information. 
Madame Persiani. Chgenciagical a, ables of the 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A. Royal F 
homas Moore, Esq. Chronological “Tables of the 
acready, Esq., who Sovereigns of Europe. 
Kindly condescended to have | The Queen's Ministers, 
his likeness taken for the oc- | ‘The Ladies of the Court. 
casion. 
List or Pr a 
Reautifully bound, gilt alas ina highly-embellished case, rT 6 
Eleg: antly und, extra illuminated in morocco or vellum, 3 0 
Extra Cases in morocco, to contain the tiny volume = hy 
Glass .oessceccesccscccccscccsecccescssccsesereceseseseeee 3 6 
Ditto ditto in Velvet .....-+ -3 0 
Ditto, mor., elegantly illuminated, and beautifully’ gilt... 5 0 
A powerful. Microscopic Eye-glass, of half an inch focus, 
in tortoiseshell, {ra tortorseshell the Almanack.... 1 6 
Ditto ditto, folding in a tortoiseshell Case ....ccccsceeeee 3 0 


THE BOUDOIR MEMORIAL OF THE IMMORTAL L.E.L. 
HE ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANACK, from 


Tai bene.co 1800,, ; Bs aE. e P 
is unique and elegant LittLe® REvic of the deepl -lament- 
ed Poetess, which she fondly called“ the prettiest we tasks,"" 
(vide * Farewell to the Bijou,’) may now be had tastefully are 
ranged in ONE CASE (the size of a sinall Prayer-book), at the 
following prices : s. d, 
‘The four little vols. clewantly bound, an arranged in 
one case, witha licroscopic Eye-g eccsesesesss O15 O 
Ditto. » dita, extra bound, similarly = Wy with Eye- 
. folding in SMNIINET ccxtontrenveseenensnsh 110 
Ditto, nditto, extra bound, and a faithful likeness of the 
Poe teas, set in an ornamented Or-molu frame .... 11 
The Magnif: ing Glass, a may also be had set in tN 
of earl ane and iver. - 6, ox tra. Oxford os 
‘oO. 12, oi xford-street ndon ; 
and to be had by ail Bookvellens : ? 
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Just published, 2nd NaeR 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, lis. | 
HE CHRISTIAN EXODUS; or, the Deliver- 
ance of the Israelites from Egypt practically considered, 
in a Series of Discourses. 
y the Rev. R. P. BUDDICOM, 

Incumbent of St. George's Church, Everton. 
Arthur Newling, 31, Ranelagh-street. 

— “e Son, 187. Piccadilly. 


Liver London: 


J. Hate 


VALUABLE AMERICAN a saa AND SCIENTIFIC | 


.in o 
HE AME RICAN. ALMAN "AC aa ‘REPOSI- 
TORY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE for 1840. 
The back volumes may be ha 
Boston, 1839. London: imported for Great Britain by Wiley 
Putnam, American Booksellers, 35, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
HE COMPACT ; or, the Statesman Ruined: 
An Historical Play. In5 Acts. 
“ A plot which for its dire success depends 
On various sects by common guilt made friends : 
Whose heads, however differing in their creed, 
I’ th’ point of blunder can be all agreed.’ *_ Dryden. 





London: Zohn Hatchard & Son, ze Piccadilly. 








To be published next week, Volume the Second, 5 rice 125 
ODD’S CHURCH HISTORY of E ek 
F R Soom, the Comanennsmaet of tp Sixteenth aay 1 
e Revolution in wil t 
the eaten in ees otes and Additions, by the 
wlan, © Dolina (Nephew and Successor to J. Booker), 61, 
N.B. A few ae on large paper, in royal 8vo. price 1. 1s, bds, 





Just published, 2nd —_ hy oftates. 8vo. cloth lettered, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the HUMAN 


TEETH; showing the Cones of their Destruction, and 
the Means of ae Preservatio 
y WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 
London : Haywar ard & Moore, 53, petsengsten-cow 3 James 
| Beebe, Birmingham: and sold by all Booksellers. 





st published, 
OUND and EXTENSIVE “EDUCATION the | 
RIGHT, the PRIVILEGE, and the BLESSING of a | 
PEOPLE: a LECTURE delivered before the Northampton 
Association for the Diffusion of Reisions: and Useful Knowledge, | 
the Rev. EDWARD CRAIG, M.A. F.R.S. E., and Curate of 
urton-Latimer. By the same Author, 
A Lecture on the Formation of atHabit of Scien- | 
tific Inquiry. 2nd edition, price 6d. 
London: John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


MAJOR HORT’S NEW WORK ON GIBRALTAR, entitled 
HE ROCK, with numerous Drawings, taken on 
the spot, by Lieutenant LACEY. g, Rosutifally printed ina 
uarto volume, price two guineas, gill e published in a few 
ays, by Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. Also, 


Mrs. Postans’ Western India, in 1838, with Draw- 


ings, tinted and coloured.—To ensure early copies, orders are 
requested to be sent to the Booksellers. 


~~ EW in 3 vols. 8vo. price i. lls. 6d. cloth lettered, 

A X V and COMPLETE HISTORY of 
ty M, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time: embracing the Researeaee of the most eminent Anti- 
quarians and Historians. and a variety of Information from ori- 

inal sources. By THOMAS KEIGH TLEY, Esq. 
uthor of ‘The Mythology of Ancient Greece and Rome,’ ‘The 

Outlines of History,’ &c. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-iane. 


Just published, with Frontispiece and Vignette, in post vo. cloth 
lettered, price 9s. 
L OR ‘E Ss T N: 
NEW LORD OF THE MANOR. 

“ The anonymous author of * Floreston’ is a bold and original 
thinker. We cordially hail such works as the present, which, 
while they dare to speak out honestly and zealously, are at the 
same time full of the milk of human kindness. They who like 
a pleasant story will find it, and they who wish to see the grand 
deception of our social system ably Sut gene rously exposed, and 
the lhimnings of a more Christian, rational, and, therefore, more 
happy and prosperous one traced out, will find that too. Itisa 
volume which every man who is anxious to rescue our noble 
country from its domestic evils, and to place it on a foundation 
worthy of all its knowledge and eminence, literary, religious, 
political, and moral, should immediately read and recommend." 

— Eclectic Review for October 

Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn-lane, King William-street, City ; 

and ail Booksellers in Town and Country. 


ATIN EXERCISES for BEGINNERS. 
By iy We LLIAM SMITH, late of University College School. 
12mo. clot 
= They are intended for the use of pupils who have not yet 
learnt anything of the Latin language ; and they form at the 
ae time a Grammar, Vocabulary, and Exercise Book.’ 
weface. 











or, the 





Il. 
Constructive Greek Exercises, for Teaching Greek 
from the Beginning by Writing. By Alexander Allen. 12mo. 


“The pupil, on beginning Greek, needs no book besides this. 
He has here Grammar, Vocabulary, and Exercise Book. 
Preface. 

Illes 


A New Greek Delectus, arranged in a Systematic 
Progression. By Dr. Raphael Kuhner. “Translated and Edited 
from the German by Alexander Allen, 12mo. 4s. clot 

“ This Delectus consists of sentences for translation, both from 
Greek into English, and from English into Greek, arranged in 
sections under the seyeral classes of inflections and form: ations ; 
each section being preceded by an Alphabetical Vocabulary of 
the words employe in it which have not been met with before. 
It is an analytical and synthetical praxis on the forms of the 
Greek language, communicating by the way considerable know- 
ledge of the syntax, az ad information on points connected with 
the Greek writers.’’—Prefuce. 

Iv. 

German for Beginners; or, Progressive Exercises 
in the German Language. By W. Wittic h, Teacher of German 
2 University College. 2nd edition, much enlarged. 1l2mo. 5s. 
clot 





Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 


Just published. foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth = 
HE SCHEME of PROPHECY. The Expo- 
sition of the Propuecies of DANIEL, relating to along 
Succession of the Principal Gentile Monarchies, the Jewish Na- 
tion, and the Christian Church, simplified and rendered easy by 
the help of nistory. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


This day is published, in one ee foolscap 8vo. price 5s. in 


poart 
OLIT HOURS. 
By C AROLINE SOUTHEY, 
Authoress of * Ellen Fitz- Arthur,’ ‘The W idow's Tale,’ *Chap- 
te ers on Churchyards,’ * Tales "of the Factories,’ * The Birth- 


Ke 
Ww. Rilickwood | & Sons, Edinburgh ; and Thomas Cadell, London. 


ENTIRE NEW WORK ON ARITHMETIC. 
[sons on ARITHMETIC, in Principle and 


in Practice, for the Instruction of Youth of both Sexes, 
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REVIEWS 

Guy Fawkes ; or a Complete History of the Gun- 

powder Treason. By the Rev. Thomas Lath- 

bury, M.A. Parker. 
Wuen we saw this work advertised, with the 

rtentous announcement that “the principles 
of the conspirators” were therein “ fully deve- 
loped for the instruction of the present genera- 
tion,” visions of terrible import presented them- 
selves to our mind; Hood's account of the revo- 
lution at Stoke-Pogis, connected, as everybody 
knows, with the commemoration of Guy Fawkes, 
increased our alarm; imaginary squibs flitted 
before our eyes, and ideal crackers exploded in 
our ears. ‘The possible consequences of such a 
man as Mr. Lathbury, devoting himself to ‘ the 
instruction” in such “ principles” of an entire 
generation, seemed not less formidable than 
Murphy’s prediction of thunder-storms, or Zad- 
kiel’s prophecies of wars and tumults. Great 
was our satisfaction then to find the book per- 


fectly innocent. 
*Tis but the author's old portfolio 
With all its theologic olio 
Of Bulls, half Irish and half Roman, 
Of doctrines now believ'd by no man— 
And many more such pious scraps 
To prove, what we've long proved perhaps, 
That mad as Christians us'd to be 
About the sixteenth century, 
There's lots of Christians to be had 
In this, the nineteenth, just as mad. 


One piece of instruction may, however, be 
derived by the present generation from this book ; 
the conspirators of 1605 were not very scrupu- 
lous in their mode of dealing with adversaries, 
and, in this respect, Mr. Lathbury is their faith- 
ful imitator. ‘* Calumniare fortiter et adhe- 
rebit aliquid,” or, in plain English, ‘ Throw mud 
enough and some of it will stick,” has been the 
motto of a certain class of controversialists since 
the days of St. Jerome. 

So much has been written on the Gunpowder 
Plot, and so much rancour has been displayed by 
Protestant and Catholic historians in the discus- 
sion of the subject, that though more than two 
centuries have elapsed since the detection of the 
plot, yet public excitement on the subject has not 
quite subsided: on one side there are writers 
who assert, that the whole matter was an “ in- 
genious device,” similar to the pretended Bull, 
which produced such alarm, in Exeter Hall, on 
arecent occasion; on the other, there are histo- 


rians who declare that the great majority of 


Catholics over the world directly or indirectly 
participated in the conspiracy. Fortunately, 
Mr. Jardine has supplied a very minute analysis 
of all the original records connected with the 
transaction ; the Rev. Dr. Short, whose History 
of the Church of England shows that a clergy- 
man may become a controversialist without 
ceasing to be a christian and a gentleman, has 
added much valuable information on the social 
state of England at the period; and Mr. Soames 
in his impartial Elizabethan history has collected 
a mass of facts which, though remotely connected 
with the conspiracy, throw valuable light on the 
motives of the conspirators. It is undeniable 
that the adherents of the Romish church were 
treated with great severity during the latter part 
of Elizabeth’s reign; but it is equally certain 
that the motives of this persecution were political 
rather than religious. Elizabeth's legitimacy 
was doubtful in the minds of many Protestants ; 
indeed on no principles now recognized in 
England, except the omnipotence of Parliament, 
can the validity of the divorce between Henry 
VIII. and Catharine of Arragon be maintained. 
Romanists who believed that marriages could 
not be dissolved by civil authority, were neces- 
sarily led to deny Anne Boleyn’s claim to the 
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title of wife; and hence the conclusion was in- 
evitable, that Elizabeth was illegitimate, and 
therefore a usurper. Of the Romish priests who 
suffered the penalty of death, there was not one 
who might not have saved his life by abjuring 
the pope's spiritual supremacy ; of the numbers 
who were put to the torture, each and all might 
have avoided the rack, by recognizing the Queen 
as Head of the English Church. It was truly 
affirmed that adherence to the Romish religion 
was, during Elizabeth’s reign, intimately con- 
nected with treason, for no conscientious Catholic 
could recognize her claim de jure, though they 
might yield obedience to her as sovereign de 
facto. A similar distinction was made by the 
non-juring clergymen of the Church of England 
after the revolution ; and they might, with equal 
justice, have been brought to trial as traitors to 
the house of Brunswick, if the maxim acted on 
in the test of supremacy had been applied to that 
of abjuration, namely, ‘“ Refusall of the oath is 
an implied affirming of some doctrine contrarie 
to it.” 

The persecution was not confined to priests, 
laymen were subject to fine and imprisonment 
for recusancy ; and we find that the sum paid 
into the receipt of the Exchequer at Westminster, 
during the last year of Elizabeth's reign, by and 
for recusants’ fines and forfeitures, was 10,3331. 
9s. 7d. 
examples of the rigorous inflictions of imprison- 
ment on adherents to the Romish faith, but the 
following extract from a letter, written by Top- 
cliffe, the agent employed by government to hunt 


out recusants, will better illustrate the spirit of 


the times. It is only necessary to premise that 
a little before the date of the letter, Elizabeth 
had been entertained at Euston Hall, in Suffolk, 
by Edward Rookwood, the proprietor, and that 
the letter is addressed to the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and dated 30th August, 1578 :— 

“The next good news, but in account the highest, 
her majesty hath served God with great zeal and 
comfortable examples; for by her counsel two noto- 
rious papists, young Rookwood—the master of Euston 
Hall, where her majesty did lie upon Sunday now a 
fortnight—and one Downes, a gentleman, were both 
committed, the one to the tower prison at Norwich, 
the other to the county prison there, for obstinate 
papistry ; and seven more gentlemen of worship 


were committed to several houses in Norwich as | 


prisoners ; two of the Lovells, another Downes, one 
Benningfield, one Parry, and two others not worthy 
of memory for badness of belief.” 

Rookwood was not only imprisoned, but so 
severely harassed by fines that his estates were 
sold; and he died in the gaol of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s in 1598. Ambrose Rookwood, the 
cousin of this victim, was subsequently engaged 
in the Gunpowder Plot; indeed every one of the 
twelve conspirators had personal wrongs to re- 
venge. It was not unreasonably expected by 
the leading Catholics that the accession of James 
would be followed by the mitigation of the penal 
laws; he was the son of a queen whom they re- 
garded as a martyr to their church; he had ex- 


pressed dissatisfaction at the extravagancies of 


Knox’s followers in Scotland; and above all 
the same reasons of state for enforcing the oath 
of supremacy did not continue, as no question 
could be raised as to his legitimacy. The king 
had also given some hopes of concession to the 
Catholics when he was visited by Thomas Percy, 
afterwards a conspirator; De Beaumont, the 
French ambassador, wrote to his master, Henry 
IV., that the king had sent a written promise, 
under his sign manual, to the earl of Northum- 
berland, that the Catholic religion would be 
tolerated. Finally, the queen was secretly 
attached to the Romish church, for De Beaumont 
writes,— 





The records d famili e fi j 
Tl rds of old families are full of 


affairs by excessive kindness and carelessness. He 
will never govern in safety unless he makes some 
concession to the Catholics. I am at heart a Catho- 
lic, and have sought, though in vain, to convert my 
husband.’” 

In consequence of the expectations which 
these circumstances naturally suggested, the 
Catholics adopted the most vigorous measures to 
secure his succession. Sir Thomas Tresham, 
father of the conspirator Francis ‘Tresham, at 
great personal risk, and against much resistance 
on the part of the local magistracy and the 
populace, immediately proclaimed him at North- 
ampton: while his two sons, Francis and Lewis, 
with his son-in-law, the Lord Monteagle, sup- 
ported the Earl of Southampton in holding the 
Tower of London for his use. 

To a certain extent these hopes were realized; 
the fines for recusancy which, in 1602 exceeded 
10,000/., were reduced, in 1603, to 500/., and in 
1604 to 200/. But suddenly a change came 
over the fickle mind of the king, and in 1605 the 
fines rose to more than 6,000/. We learn from 
the ambassador's letters that this increased 
severity was accompanied by a secret negotiation 
with the court of Rome. 

“Clement VIII. has begged the king, if he will 
not himself become Catholic, at least to allow his 
eldest son to be educated in that faith. James ex- 
cused himself in a letter, as holding the faith in 
which he was educated for the best; yet professing 
himself not so opinionated, but that he might let 
himself be instructed on sufficient proofs, to which 
purpose his Holiness might call a free assembly of 
the church, which he would attend in person or by 
deputies. Meanwhile he causes his severe laws 
against the Puritans to be brought to bear, and be- 
cause these in their complaint of it maintain that he 
is a Catholic in his opinion, he proceeds therewith 
to adopt a new measure of severity against the 
Catholics, and to exact the old contributions from 
them. How does this aceord with the mission of 
Lindsay to Rome? who however has placed him there 
also in a disagreeable predicament. Everywhere 





disorder, contradiction, hypocrisy, imprudence, weak- 
ness, and want of knowledge. * * The king's hy- 
pocrisy is prodigious. He believes himself to be better 
versed in theology than Paul or Augustine, and will 
seriously neither change his religion nor relieve the 
Catholics from oppression.” 

In another letter, he says— 

“The Catholics look upon the queen as their last 
refuge, the king having forgotten his promise, his 
signature, and all gratitude for their fidelity. Instead 
of using them well, he treats them with even greater 
cruelty than did the deceased queen.” 

From what we have said it sufficiently appears 
that the old Catholic families of England were 
severely persecuted in the reign of Elizabeth; 
that they had reasonable hopes of relief from 
James; and that after being kept in suspense for 
two years, they found that the only change in 
their lot was modelled on the policy of Rehoboam 
—instead of being chastised with whips they 
were chastised with scorpions. We have only 
to add, that the effect produced on the Romanist 
body was hopeless despair. Mr. Lathbury indeed 
asserts, that “there was a general belief among 
them that some great blow would be struck,” 
but he offers no proof of an assertion contra- 
dicted by every historian of the time, and refuted 
by the Rev. Dr. Short in his History of the 
Church of England. 

The Gunpowder Plot was originally devised 
by Catesby, who had suffered imprisonment 
several times in Elizabeth’s reign: he commu- 
nicated it to Wright and Winter, both connected 
with families which had been severely harassed 
by fines for recusancy; and, according to the 
evidence given on the trials, declared that he 
| proposed this dreadful measure, because life had 
been rendered intolerable by the persecutions to 





“The queen said to me, ‘my husband ruins his | which all Catholics were subjected, and that he 
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would abandon his plans if security could be 
obtained by other means. Winter went to the 
Netherlands, where he had an interview with 
Velasco, the Constable of Castile, then on his 
way to conclude a treaty of peace between Spain 
and England, but he could not prevail on the 
Constable to make a stipulation in favour of the 
English Catholics an article of the treaty. He 
returned to England, bringing with him Guy 
Fawkes, who appears to have been a gentleman 
of good family, and up to this period of unex- 
ceptionable character. 

During the absence of Winter, or at least 
before the plot had advanced farther than specu- 
lation, the recusancy fines, which had been 
neglected for some years, were not only again 
demanded, but the recusants were called upon 
to pay the accumulated arrears. To add to this 
grievance, the fines were given to the needy 
followers of the court who had accompanied 
James from Scotland, and several wealthy Ca- 
tholics known to be liable to recusancy fines 
were assigned by name to these paupers, who 
levied the penalties with the utmost greediness 
and rigour. On the Ist of June, 1605, we find 
Dr. Beaumont writing to his court— 

“Tt has been finally resolved, in the Prince’s 
council, that the Catholic recusants must pay up the 
regular fines, as well those which have accumulated 
in the past time, as those due for the present ; and, 
under this pretext, their properties have been assigned 
over as gifts to the courtiers, with whom they are 
forced to make compositions, by which they are re- 
duced to despair.” 

National antipathies aggravated this grievance; 
many of these grants were made to Scotchmen, 
and the ambassador states,— 

“The upper classes are furious against the Scotch ; 
nay, one has suffered the expression to escape him, 
that they must have Scotch vespers, like the Sicilian.” 


A few days after Winter's return, Thomas 
Percy visited the conspirators at Catesby’s lodg- 


ings. Some conversation took place respecting 
the unhappy condition of the Catholics, and their 
still more dismal prospects. Percy, who had been 
duped by the king’s promises in Scotland, was 
very violent; he exclaimed—* Well, gentlemen, 
shall we always talk, and never do anything?” 
Catesby then whispered his project, and proposed 
to develope it fully when they had pledged them- 
selves to each other by a solemn oath of secrecy. 
In a few days after, they met in a house near 
St. Clement's Inn, when the oath was taken by 
Catesby, Percy, Winter, Wright, and Fawkes. 
They then heard mass, and received the sacra- 
ment from Gerard, a Jesuit missionary, but 
Fawkes and Wiater uniformly declared that the 
secret of the plot was not unfolded to Gerard. 
Mr. Lathbury, who draws on imagination for his 
facts, asserts that the Jesuits “ counselled and 
encouraged the conspirators ;” but Winter and 
Fawkes were the only persons who could give 
information on the subject, for Catesby, Wright, 
and Percy were slain in Worcestershire. 

The next person enrolled in the conspiracy 
was Robert Keyes, the son of a Protestant clergy- 
man, who had been educated by his mother in 
the Catholic faith. When he joined them, a new 
circumstance had exasperated the conspirators, 
and removed their scruples of conscience and 
humanity. At the Manchester assizes, in 1604, 
several Romish missionaries were convicted and 
executed for exercising their religious functions 
within the realm. Saville, the presiding Judge, 
after many invectives against the Catholics, de- 
clared to the grand jury “that all persons at- 
tending upon the celebration of mass by a Jesuit 
or seminary priest, were guilty of felony.” Mr. 
Pound, an aged gentleman of Lancashire, pre- 
sented a respectful petition to the king, com- 
plaining of the persecution of the Catholics, and 
particularly of the violent proceedings at Man- 
chester, lor thispetition he was prosecuted before 


the Star Chamber, sentenced to be imprisoned 
during the king’s pleasure, to stand twice in the 
pillory, and to pay a fine of 1,000/. A proposition 
for nailing the old man to the pillory and cutting 
off both his ears, was negatived only by two 
voices. On this occasion, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (Bancroft) gave the following intimation: 

* All Catholics hold themselves so strictly tied by 
the rules of their religion, as never to accuse one 
another ; therefore nothing is to be discovered from 
them but by putting some Judas among them.” 

In the December of 1604, the confederates 
having taken a house next door to the Houses of 
Parliament, commenced undermining the walls. 
Among other subjects discussed during their 
labours, was the propriety of communicating the 
project to foreign governments abroad. This was 
negatived by the majority, and it was especially 
resolved to keep the matter secret from the Pope 
(Clement VIII.), because the pontiff had a per- 
sonal regard for James, and hoped to obtain 
relief for the Catholics by negotiation. ‘This in- 
cident is related by Greenway, the Jesuit, who 
escaped; but it is confirmed by Henry IV.’s 
minister, Villeroi, in a letter to the French am- 
bassador in England, dated January 16, 1605. 

* All accounts from Rome speak (chantent) of no- 
thing but the confidence of the pope in the king, in 
reference to English affairs.” 

During the course of the year 1605, John 
Grant, Robert Winter, and Thomas Bates, were 
associated in the plot; and, about the middle of 
the summer, some intimation of it appears to have 
been given to the?Jesuits Garnet and Greenway. 
The chief point that connects Garnet with the 
conspiracy is his having taken a share in the 
mission of Sir Edward Baynham to Rome, during 
the early part of September, but it seems doubt- 
ful whether Catesby ever took him fully into 
confidence. Towards the end of September, Sir 
Everard Digby, Ambrose Rookwood, and Francis 
‘Tresham were added to the confederates; all of 
them belonged to families that had suffered 
severely for recusancy, and Tresham narrowly 
escaped with his life for his share in the inexpli- 
cable revolt of the Earl of Essex, during the reign 
of Elizabeth. The vaults beneath the House of 
Lords were secured, the barrels of powder pre- 
pared, and the train ready: Parliament was to 
assemble in ten days, when, as is well known, 
the conspiracy was fortunately detected by means 
of a letter addressed to Lord Monteagle. 

There can be little doubt that Francis Tresham 
revealed the secret to Monteagle, who was 
his brother-in-law. The French account of the 
plot, in the State Paper Office, distinctly names 
him; so does Greenway, and soalso do the Jesuit 
historians, Bartoli and Juvencius. An examina- 
tion in the State Paper Office, brought to light 
by Mr. Jardine, confirms this account by minute 
but remarkable circumstances. Monteagle had 
been associated with 'Tresham and Winter in 
Essex’s plot, and also in a treasonable corre- 
spondence with the king of Spain during the last 
year of Elizabeth's reign. Now the examination 
of Tresham, still existing in the handwriting of 
Sir Edward Coke, originally contained Mont- 
eagle’s name; buta slip of paper was pasted over 
it, and, on the other side, the date of the exami- 
nation was written so strongly in red ink, as to 
render the obliterated words unintelligible: but, 
as the red ink has faded by age, Lord Monteagle’s 
name can now be read by holding the paper to 
the light. In a short examination of Thomas 
Winter, Monteagle’s name is similarly obliterated. 
Treshain died in the Tower, before the conspira- 
tors were brought to trial; and the letter in 
which his death was announced by the Lieutenant 
to the Earl of Salisbury, is an important docu- 
ment, which has not, we think, been sufficiently 
estimated in this investigation. 

* As I certified your lordship there was no hope of 





CNov. 
recovery in Tresham, so it will please you to under. 
stand that he died this night, about two of the clock 
after midnight, with very great pain; for though his 
spirits were much spent, and his body dead, a-lay 
above two hours in departing. It may please your 
lordship, I may know his Majesty’s pleasure for the 
burying of him, both because it will not be possible 
to keep him, for he smelt exceedingly when I was 
with him yesterday in the afternoon, and I perceive 
means will be made to his Majesty to have his body 
begged, for J find his friends were marvellous confident, 
if he had escaped this sickness, and have given out words 
in this place that they feared not the course of justice, 
So expecting what directions I shall follow, I commit 
your lordship to God’s protection, this Monday, the 
23rd of December, 1608. 

* Humbly at the commandment of 

“ Your honourable lordship, 

“W. G. Warp.” 

The murder of Sir Thomas Overbury suffi- 
ciently proves, that, in the reign of James, people 
were not very scrupulous in the use of means for 
getting rid of an inconvenient prisoner. This 
letter shows that Salisbury was very anxiousabout 
Tresham, that the Lieutenant was anxious to 
keep the body from his friends, and that Tresham 
had reason not to dread a trial. 

Other circumstances lead to the belief that the 
whole story of the letter was merely a device of 
the government to cover Tresham’s treachery; 
or at least, for some state reason, to conceal the 
means by which their information had been ob- 
tained. ‘Tresham’s declaration states, that, two 
days after the delivery of the letter to Lord 
Monteagle, he came up to London from North- 
amptonshire, told Catesby and Winter that the 
plot was detected, and offered them money to 
secure their escape to the continent. ‘They did 
not believe him, and he was afraid to venture on 
a fuller explanation. 

Monteagle’s reception of the letter bears every 
mark of being an arranged scene: on the morn- 
ing of its arrival he visited his house at Hoxton, 
according to his own account, quite unexpect- 
edly, and without any assignable reason ; the 
letter was brought to him in the midst of his 
household, without any concealment or precau- 
tion: he gave it, to be read aloud, to ‘Thomas 
Ward, an intimate friend of the conspirators, and 
suspected of complicity in the plot; and, though 
he affected to treat the matter lightly, Ward, the 
next morning, gave notice of the letter to Winter 
and Catesby, urging them to fly into Flanders, 
Finally, Monteagle’s services were rewarded by 
a large pension. 

The detection of the conspiracy, and the punish- 
ment of the conspirators, are sufficiently known. 
An act of parliament was passed for commemo- 
rating the 5th of November, and it was ordered 
that this act should be read publicly in churches. 
But, in a very few years, the act fell into desuetude. 
It is probable that conscientious clergymen scru- 
pled at the recital of such blasphemous flattery 
as that 

“It had pleased Almighty God, by inspiring the 
king’s most excellent majesty with a divine spirit, to 
interpret some dark phrases of a letter shewed to his 
majesty, above and beyond all ordinary construction, 
thereby miraculously discovering this hidden treason 
not many hours before the appointed time for the 
exccution thereof.” 

Assuredly the gravest court chaplain at all 
acquainted with the public and private character 
of James, could not have read without laughing, 

“That no nation of the carth hath been blessed 
with greater bencfits than this nation now enjoyeth, 
having the true and free profession of the Gospel 
under our most gracious Sovereign Lord King James, 
the most great, learned, and religious king that ever 
reigned therein, enriched with a most hopeful and 
plentiful progeny, proceeding out of his royal loins, 
promising continuance of this happiness and profes 
sion to all posterity.” 

In the present day when the commemoration 
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js associated in the minds of the people with the 

expulsion of J ames's posterity, the recital of the 
act “publicly, distinctly, and plainly,” would be 

the most solemn mockery ever perpetrated in a 
lace of worship. 

The effect of this act in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was directly the contrary of what James 
intended. It led many to doubt the reality of 
the plot; Henry IV. of France openly expressed 
his incredulity, and directed that the English 
refugees should be hospitably received at Calais. 
James and his councillors were therefore anxious 
to vindicate themselves from the charge of forging 
a conspiracy, and for this purpose the prepara- 
tions made for the trial of Garnet were conducted 
with the most scrupulous care. It cannot be 
expected that we should here enter upon a critical 
examination of a trial, which lasted from cight in 
the morning until seven in the evening, and 
which has been the subject of more controversy 
than any criminal trial on record. 
sufficient to say, that while no jury of the present 
day would convict on the evidence produced, 
yet no one can carefully read it without being 

rsuaded of Garnet’s complicity. His equivo- 
cations in the various examinations produced, 
may in some degree be justified, on the ground 
that no man is bound to criminate himself; but 
thecharge of equivocation came badly from those 
who relied principally on the evidence of a spy, 
employed to trepan him into unguarded edimis- 
sions whilst he was in prison, and on conversa- 
tions with Hall, a fellow-prisoner, overheerd 
by a contrivance similar to the car of Dio- 
nysius. ‘There can indecd be no doubt, that 





It will be | 





Pilgrimage to Goritz—[Pélerinage &@ Goritz]. 
By the Vicomte de la Rochefoucauld. Paris, 
Houdaille; London, Dulau. 


Tue readers of the Athenaum have already had 
the advantage of an introduction to the pilgrim 
Viscount (No. 501); and they will find that 
time has had no other effect upon his qualities 
than that of heightening their flavour. ‘I'rue to 
his principles, he is likewise resolute in their 
utterance, notwithstanding some tolerably sig- 
nificant hints to hold his tongue; and he fusses 
about in the service of his fallen masters with a 
zeal which deserves more gratitude than seems 
to be its reward. Like certain statesmen whom 
we have at home, he is obviously a subject of 
great anxiety to his friends. On the present 
occasion, he candidly avows that his route by 
Sézanne was chosen instead of that by Mont- 
mirail, for the express purpose of eluding their 
precautions. Always in the way, continually 


| getting behind screens and poking into closets, 


it is impossible to prevent his hearing more than 
he ought; and as he cannot be trusted with 
the whole, his restless curiosity and unceasing 


; tattle keep his friends in perpetual hot water. 


Louis XIX. as his party call him, M. de Blacas, 


| and others of the illustrious exiles, seem to have 


| narrative. 


every principle of justice was outraged on Gar- | 


net’s trial; the whole evidence consisted of 
his own examinations, of the confessions of the 
conspirators who had been hanged, and of the 
notes taken of his conversation with Hall in 
prison. It must be added, that even these 
documents were garbled, and that great unfair- 
ness was shown in the selection of the passages 
laid before the jury. But there can be as little 
doubt that Garnet had guilty knowledge, and 
not always under the seal of confession, of the 
proceedings of the chief conspirators. 

The perplexed and garbled account of the 
conspiracy published by James, in some degree 


put a seal upon their mouths the moment he 
made his appearance at Goritz. Of all this, 
however, the Viscount sees nothing,—though 
we gather the facts from his own unsuspicious 
Indeed, this uncommunicativeness 
was a matter of little importance to one who, 
having gone to Goritz for the express purpose of 
talking, had the more leisure to do so be- 
cause nobody would answer him. Great is the 
Viscount’s faith in the power of words. He has 
2 firm conviction that, on the fall of Napoleon, 
he talked the Bourbons back from exile; and 
would have kept Charles the Tenth on his throne, 
had he been in the way to talk to him and others 
during the Three Days. “ I have never,” he says, 


“been able to console myself for the misfortune 


| of my absence from Paris during those fatal 


| events.” 


In fact, amid the political tempests of 


| France, and the natural ones of the Carinthian 
| inountains, our pilgrim has the same confidence 


justilicd the suspicion that the whole plot was a | 


contrivance of the government; a more absurd 
proceeding on the part of the Catholic body, as 
Dr. Short justly remarks, served ‘“ to implicate 
the innocent members of their communion in 
the guilt of this horrid transaction.” A straw, 
on which some of Garnet's blood fell, was said to 
have exhibited a miraculous representation of 
his face, and on the strength of this miracle he 
was beatified. After every tragedy comes a 
farce; the gunpowder tragedy was followed by 
two, the act of parliament asserting the divine 
inspiration of James, and the act of canonization 
asserting the miracle of the straw; and it would 
not be easy to determine their relative degrees of 
absurdity. It is of more importance to show, 
that dishonesty proved injurious to both parties ; 
the popular hatred which James kindled against 
the Church of Rome exasperated the Puritans, 
when he subsequently became anxious to treat 
that church with indulgence, and became the 
chief pretext, if not the cause of the troubles in 
his reign, and that of his son,—troubles which 
brought his son to the scaffold, and led to the 
final expulsion of his posterity from the English 
throne. The assertion of Garnet's beatitude 
tended to afford some ground for the suspicion, 
that the conspiracy was favourably viewed by 
the Catholic church, a suspicion which the in- 
dignant disclaimers of the Pope and the prin- 
cipal authorities of the Romish church were un- 
able to dispel. 





in his own prosing. Overtaken, amid the latter, 
by difficulties which he owed solely to his own 


obstinacy, he sits in his carriage (from which, in 
j , D , 





spite of remonstrance, he resolutely refuses to 
descend,) giving these bold mountaineers the 
benefit of his counsels, and finally congratulating 
himself on having talked the party out of their 
perilous position. The whole of this transaction 
is eminently characteristic of the Viscount—who 
sketches himself with irresistible naive/é. His 
pompous intermeddling, solemn self-conceit, and 
utter uselessness are shown up with the most 
ludicrous unconsciousness. After having cut 
their way through several accumulations of snow, 
the postillion, according to the author’s pictu- 
resque manner of stating the fact, “ rushing 
wildly to his carriage, gave him to understand 
by his despairing gestures,” that they had fallen 
upon another! “ ‘The position was critical,” 
says the Viscount; and “ f endeavoured to make 
the postillion understand that it would be neces- 
sary to clear a way throught his wall of snow! 
But his courage was exhausted; and appealing to 
his comrades on the fruitlessness of such efforts, 
they appeared prepared to await with folded arms 
the dangers by which we were menaced. Feel- 
ing that we were lost, unless I could succeed in 
raising the moral courage of these men, I in- 
sisted on the necessity of attempting a passage ; 
ant my firmness having in some measure re- 
stored their energy, they set about the labour,” 
under the direction of the wisdom by which they 
had been thus enlightened. “ During the efforts 
of my people,” continues the Viscount, “ I had 





not stirred from my carriage. If any one is 
curious to know why I refused to do so, I will 
frankly confess, that as I should in that case 
have been obliged to stand up to my middle in 
snow, and run the risk of a sore throat, of two 
dangers I preferred that which seemed the least.” 
Such as is the Viscount on the Carinthian hills, 
such is he at Paris, and such is he at Goritz. 
There can be no doubt that he would have saved 
the Capitol had he been there, on a certain me- 
morable occasion, and by the self-same means 
which saved it in his absence. But he cannot 
be taught that the tactics of a reconnoitring 
party are necessarily different from those of the 
reconnoitred; and that the geese which, by a 
fortunate accident, did good service on that oc- 
casion, might have done much mischief by a 
similar display of their powers on fifty others. 
On the evening of the 10th of March, then, 
in the present year, M. de la Rochefoucauld, 
tired of a state of inactivity, and undeterred 
by the annoyance which his revelations from 
Butchtierat had occasioned, though not without 
misgivings as to the reception which he had to 
expect, set out on what he calls a ‘ pilgrimage’ to 
Goritz, for the purpose of prying into the secrets 
of the exiled royal family of France: but so 
careful have they been, on the present occasion, 
lest he should make discoveries, that it is mar- 
vellous how he has centrived, out of this journey 
and its handful of nothings, to make a volume 
of upwards of three hundred pages. It is 
unquestionably a very striking trophy to the 
Viscount’s transcendant power of gossipry. In 
the progress of his journey, the traveller sees 
many places—some merely for a few minutes, 
others occupy his attention for a few hours; but 
a glance is at all times sufficient to enable him 
to penetrate the secret of their institutions, and 
trace the connexion between the characters of 
the government and the governed. We cannot, 


| however, find room for these speculations, and 


shall therefore proceed at once to his description 
of the town which yields a shelter to the banish- 
ed family of France. 

A small town of about 10,000 souls, surrounded by 
barren hills, and looking as if it were at the extreme 
corner of the earth—a population for the most part 
ugly and dirty—frightful-looking houses, and streets 
ill paved and winding like so many serpents—no 
communicating roads, difficult approaches, and no 
resources of any kind—in a word, an ant-hill among 
the mountains—such is Goritz! In vain, as you 
approach, do you cast your eyes about in search of a 
chateau, or even a convenient dwelling :—a small 
house, seated desolately on a hill, and looking at 
most like the abode of some citizen's family,—such 
is the habitation which holds the dynasty of the 
Bourbons! 

Arrived at the place, M. de la Rochefoucauld 
seems to have entertained serious apprehensions 
that he might have to return without being ad- 
mitted to the presence of those whom he had 
come so far to see; and it is very evident to 
others, that, but for that state of their fortunes 
which makes it impolitic to alienate men of his 
rank, such would have been the consequence of 
his injudicious and offensive revelations. His 
reception, indeed, was such as would have caused 
any one less thick-skinned than our pilgrim 
instantly to resume his staff and recross the 
mountains; but the Viscount stands his ground, 
and begins prosing with a deliberation against 
which the good-natured Louis seems to have 
wanted resolution to contend. To his long- 
winded enumeration of his services and impor- 
tance, he records in all simplicity the king’s con- 
tinual and very natural guand méme. “ All this 
may be true, but ‘why did you kick us down 
stairs ?’’’— M. de Larochefoucauld, why did 
you publish your Memoirs?” In the end, how- 
ever, it seems understood that the Viscount is 
to have the enfrée while he remains at Goritz, 
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and that everybody is to be as much on his 

ard as possible. The rest of the book, there- 
on is filled with what the pilgrim saw—what 
he guessed—all that he said to the King, and 
the names of those whom the King asked after 
—and some conversations with the boyish Duke 
de Bordeaux, in which that prince is made to 
figure in a manner that will inevitably give great 
offence, and probably deprive our author of any 
future opportunity of making a book at all. Not 
but what allowance will be made for the infi- 
delity of the Viscount’s narrative, from his noto- 
rious habit of substituting himself for everybody 
else—the impossibility that the young duke ever 
could have talked so absurdly as M. de La- 
rochefoucauld reports—and the certainty that, 
however dull the court at Goritz may be, no 
party of human beings could exist in an atmo- 
sphere so heavy with prose as it becomes under 
the genius of the Viscount. But as he could 
extract nothing from anybody else, he has evi- 
dently got this boy-prince to talk more than he 
ought, and made such a report of his conversa- 
tions as will assuredly grieve the friends of the 
exiled family. 

“ Majesty, stripped of its externals,” it has 
been said, ‘is a jest;” and never was the moral 
of the saying more conspicuous than in these 
mock courts of exiled princes, where the forms 
of royalty survive, when the trappings are gone. 
The clamour of the trumpet, and the gleam of 
the purple, are necessary to the due maintenance 
of the sentiment on which the kingly drama 
subsists. ‘The Viscount, however, really means 
to do service to the idols to whom he is devoted ; 
and, in his delight at being re-admitted amongst 
them, pours out his gratitude in a series of eulo- 
gies which seem to grow upon the slavish spirit 
by which they are fed. So great is his con- 
sumption of expletives, that it is marvellous how 
he finds a supply equal to the demand before he 
gets through his sketches. His pictures have no 
shade. The portrait of the Duke de Bordeaux 
(Henry of France, as he delights to call him) 
occupies two-thirds of the volume, and the an- 
thor returns to it again and again, with some 
fresh touch of perfection. The following sketches 
of the brother and sister, taken on his first intro- 
duction, and before his enthusiasm had reached 
its height, we will give, as sufficiently exhibiting 
the aspect under which those sit to a man like 
the Viscount, who have the prestige of royalty, 
—and, at the same time interesting, as intro- 
ducing us to two young creatures whom their 
misfortunes as well as their innocence, make 
objects of respect :— 

Even in the eyes of those who make beauty to 
consist in the perfect regularity of the lines of the 
face, and the exact proportions of the members of 
the body, the Duke de Bordeaux would seem hand- 
some; for features more delicate, joined with an 
expression more noble, a carriage of the head more 
remarkable, and a shape more gracefully, and at the 
same time vigorously, modelled, can nowhere be 
found. But what will principally attract those who 
value beauty of soul more than of body, are the air 
of truth, candour, and probity which irradiates the 
face and manners of Henry of France—the pure 
grace which is developed in all his movements,—and 
the innocent gaiety which, like those flowers that we 
see at times blowing on the same stem with the fruit, 
mingles its freshness with the ripeness of reflection,— 
and proves to those who visit Goritz, that happiness 
consists not in greatness, since it is possible to be 
more tranquil and gay in exile than on the most 
stately of the ‘world’s thrones. Endowed with an 
excellent constitution, and strength remarkable for 
his age, the Duke de Bordeaux possesses one of 
those vigorous constitutions which dread neither 
physical fatigue nor mental conflicts. Te rejects all 
the precautions which are suggested to him, with the 
assurance that he detests whatever has an air of 
effeminacy, and takes extreme pleasure in braving 
the inclemency of the seasons. Thus he supports 


cold, heat, excess of labour, and the most violent 
exercises, without injury to his health. Far from it, 
his breadth of chest, the freshness of his complexion, 
and his youthful vigour, which are to be attributed 
as much to his moral education as to the regulated 
life which he leads at Goritz, give promise of a nu- 
merous progeny, and it is impossible not to perceive 
in him all the conditions of a long life. * * To sum 
up all, the Duke de Bordeaux joins to the noble 
character and spirit of his father, the easy manner 
and chivalric grace of Charles X. He is kind with- 
out weakness, polished without affectation, benevo- 
lent without indiscrimination. He is a lover and 
cultivator of the arts. In fact, it is impossible on 
seeing him not to be struck with the mingling of 
nobleness and affability, courtesy and dignity, which 
are the result of his auspicious disposition, and of the 
education that he has received both as a prince and 
as aman. 

To this portrait, the following is a fit pendant, 
by the court painter :— 

The object of the enlightened instructions of 
Madame de Nicolai, and the maternal solicitude of 
Marie-Thérése, Mademoiselle has gathered from the 
example and counsels of that admirable person the 
seeds at once of the gentlest and most heroic virtues, 
Modest as the humblest of young girls, it is felt, in 
the unaffected dignity which governs her most trifling 
actions, that she was born for a throne. I cannot 
express the charm that results from the reserve so 
full of kindliness with which Mademoiselle receives 
the attentions and homage paid her. Not less favour- 
ed than her brother in natural gifts, Mademoiselle is 
a study for a painter. Her features are charming. 
Nothing can be more spirituel than her look, more 
delicate than her smile, more graceful altogether 
than her person—whose light and easy movements 
realize the aerial tread of the Sylphids. Gifted with 
a superior understanding, which nevertheless ex- 
hibits itself only in the intimacy of her family, Ma- 
demoiselle is highly educated. She possesses talents 
of all kinds; and it is evident, by the attention 
which she bestows on serious conversations, that there 
is nothing too high for her soul, too deep for her 
penetration, too exalted for her noble heart. Her 


half a word, and can reply without speaking. I need 
not add that she is pious as an angel; and that the 
enlightened character of her religion exhibits itself 
in indulgence, in virtues, and in benefits to all who 
approach her. 

There is much more of this; but what we 
have given will, no doubt, be thought enough. 
All who live within the atmosphere of these 
princes come in for some portion of our pilgrim’s 
laudations, till even the Duke de Blacas gets a 
good word. And having thus, as he flatters 
himself, put everybody in good-humour with 
him, he departs in high good-humour with him- 
self, and returns to Paris—to write this book. 





ITistorical Statement of Duty performed by the 
Steam Engines of Cornwall. Compiled at 
the request of the British Association, by 
Thomas Lean & Brother. London, 1839. 

Since the period at which Savary first pub- 

lished his ‘ Miner's Friend,’ the rich mines of 

Cornwall have formed the scene of an interesting 

series of experiments,—interesting whether we 

consider the magnitude of the scale of individual 
experiments, or the extent of their influence on 
the national prosperity, as well as the fertility of 
their results in illustrations of scientific truth. 
It was here that Savary discovered the most 
ample field for the introduction of his ‘new in- 
vented fire-engine ;”—it was here that, in con- 
junction with Newcomen and Cawley, he most 
extensively applied that power to the draining 
of water from mines ;—it was here that Smeaton 
raised his gigantic monuments of shrewd mecha- 
nical instinct and elaborate scientific contrivance ; 

—and it was here that Watt first placed his thou- 

sands of untiring teams of iron horses. Here, 





too, have of late years been introduced into daily 
{ practice all the mechanical improvements which 


acuteness is extreme; she catches a meaning from | 


the investigations of the theories of heat, pneu- 
matics, and mechanics, have suggested to the 
minds of learned men. 

Yet it is wonderful how slight is the effect 
which the experiments of this remote county 
have produced on the practice of the other parts 
of the mechanical world, and especially of Great 
Britain. While the world teems with idle pro- 
jects of ridiculous “ improvements” —of rotatory 
and semi-rotatory, of revolving and semi-revoly- 
ing, conical, discal, and polygonal engines ; with 
smoke-burners and save-alls of innumerable 
orders; and}while every one of these finds its 
devotee and its dupe, it is truly wonderful, and 
most melancholy, that the simple, but very im- 
portant practical truths, provisions, and maxims, 
so well known, and so ably practised, by the 
Cornish steam-engineers, have made their way 
so slowly among their fellow countrymen,— 
truths, whereby power is obtained and eco- 
nomized, and fuel saved, to a greater extent, in 
every day’s practical experience, than had been 
imagined possible, even by the most wild and 
ignorant schemer. Yet these great results have 
been obtained by the Cornish engineers, not 
from any complex or intricate mechanism—not 
from any patent or secret process—not from any 
great discovery or invention,—but from the 
quiet and unpretending application of the best 
known and most common-place truths to the 
common steam-engine. 

We have long lamented the apathy of English 
engineers generally to the Cornish improve- 
| ments; and have looked forward with much 
| anxiety to the appearance of the present impor- 
| tant work, as one likely to exercise an extensive 

and highly-beneficial influence on general en- 
gineering practice. It has been put forth at the 
| request of the British Association for the Ad- 
| vancement of Science, and partly, we believe, 
| at their expense (see Athen. ante, p. 650); and 
| was originally proposed, if we rightly remember, 
by Mr. John Taylor, the treasurer,—a gentleman 
to whom we are indebted for much of what we 
formerly knew concerning the facts of the Cornish 
engines. It has been drawn up by two prac- 
tical men of all others the best fitted to do justice 
to the subject, Mr. Thomas Lean and his brother, 
the authors of the Monthly Official Reports of 
the Duty of the Cornish Steam Engines. 

The vast difference between the common sys- 
tem of working steam-engines and the Cornish 
system, may be appreciated by the following 
statement :—That five times as much work has 
been done by a Cornish steam-engine as by an 
excellent Boulton and Watt's engine on the com- 
mon system; or that the same amount of work 
is done with one-fifth part of the expense of fuel! 
A statement almost incredible, yet perfectly true. 

The amount of work done by a steam-engine 
is called by engineers its ‘ duty,”—a_ phrase 
which is thus defined by a former President of 
the Royal Society, Davies Gilbert, now the 
Father of British Science,—“ The criterion of 
the efficiency of ordinary machines is force mul 
tiplied by the space through which it acts; the 
effect which they produce, measured in the same 
way, has been denominated duty,—a term first 
introduced by Mr. Watt, in ascertaining the 
comparative merit of steam-engines, when he 
assumed one pound raised one foot high for ‘ the 
dynamic unit.’”’ Now, by this criterion, it has 
been found that, whereas one bushel of coals, in 
one of Boulton and Watt’s engines, wrought in 
the common way, raised 20 millions of pounds 
one foot high, an engine on the Cornish system 
now raised, with each bushel of coals, 125 millions 
of pounds to the same height. 

The results of such improvements may be 
easily conceived : the economy of steam has pre- 
served in operation extensive and valuable works, 
which would otherwise have been swamped with 
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debt and water. An instance of this, quoted by 
Mr. Lean, is as follows: “These improvements 
saved the mine. At that time they were bur- 
dened with a debt of many thousand pounds, 
which was continually augmenting; but as they 
now consumed less than half the previous quan- 
tity of coal, and at the same time kept the mine 
effectually drained, so that the miners could 
work without hindrance, they not only dis- 
charged the debt, but obtained considerable pro- 
fit.” The saving of coal alone amounts, in the 
county of Cornwall, to eighty thousand pounds 
sterling per annum. 

The means by which all this has been accom- 
plished in Cornwall, and may be accomplished 
elsewhere, are the following:—1. By working the 
steam expansively to a degree unheard of else- 
where. This system was first introduced, in its 
fullest extent, in 1814, by Woolf, and the duty im- 
mediately rose from 20 to 50 millions of pounds. 
2, By the introduction of a system of conserva- 
tion of heat both in the boiler and cylinder ; this 
was effected pape by Capt. Samuel Grose, 
and consisted in surrounding the boilers and 
cylinders by non-conducting substances ; whereas 
formerly they had been exposed to the rapid 
abstraction of heat by the atmosphere ;—in 1827 
the duty from this cause rose to 67 millions of 
pounds; in 1828 the enormous duty of 87 mil- 
~~ of pounds was obtained ; in 1832, so much 
as 91 millions of pounds of water was raised 
one foot high by a bushel of coals; and in 1835, 
the careful application of the conservation of 
heat, and the expansion of the steam, raised the 
duty of Austen’s engine to 125 millions. 

Such are the results which a diligent and care- 
ful application of elementary scientific principles, 
by practical men to the subjects of their profes- 
sional duties, has achieved. We trust it may 
~ an example to all practical engineers. We 
now nothing that would so much conduce to 
bring about similar improvements in all the 
branches of steam application, as the adoption of 
asystem of printed returns of the duty of land 
and marine steam-engines all over the kingdom. 
Of the advantages to be derived from such a 
system, every one may be convinced who will 
take the trouble to examine this unpretending 
collection of valuable facts. 





THE ANNUALS FOR 1840. 

Tuts week The Picturesque, and Gems of 
Beauty have put forth their temptations. 

The Picturesque is devoted to Windsor Castle 
and its environs. We have half a dozen exterior 
views of the Castle, with Eton from the Castle 
Terrace, Virginia Water, and the Ruins, all by 
Harding—St. George’s Hall and the Waterloo 
Gallery by Allom—St. George's Chapel by 
Mackenzie—and Her Majesty on horseback by 
Corbould, does duty as frontispiece. These are 
all of the class and character of like works; but 
the portrait of her Majesty may be specially 
mentioned as a good likeness, very carefully en- 
graved. Mr. Ritchie, who contributes the letter- 
press, has contrived, notwithstanding his very 
limited space compared to the variety of sub- 
ject necessarily touched on, to weave together a 
pleasant anecdotical narrative. Beginning with 
romance, he sobers down into history without 
becoming dull; Kings, Queens, Heroes and 
their Prisoners, Feasts, Tournaments, Treaties, 
Fashions, the Knights of the Garter and the 
Poor Knights, the Castle as it is and as it is pre- 
sumed to have been, the architects from Sir 
Jeffery Wyatville up to William of Wykeham, 
are all made to contribute something to the 
amusement or instruction of the reader. It would 
be difficult to offer proof of this in a single ex- 
tract, we shall therefore quote two or three short 
passages referring to different periods. Thus, 
after giving Ashmole’s account of the origin of 


| the noble order of the Garter, he quotes some 
| further particulars from Froissart relating to 
Edward and the Countess of Salisbury :— 

“ Wark Castle had been presented by him to the 
Earl of Salisbury, when Sir William Montacute, as 
a recompense for his valour and loyal services; and 
it would appear that the beauty and noble qualities 
of his celebrated countess inspired his followers in 
that chivalrous age with more than an ordinary 
degree of courage and devotion. During the defence 
of the castle against the Scots, King Edward arrived 
in the neighbourhood. The besiegers withdrew, in 
turn ; and the countess was honoured by a visit from 
the victorious monarch. In Froissart’s words, * every 
one was delighted with her: the king could not take 
his eyes off her, as he thought he had never before 
seen so beautiful or sprightly a lady; so that a spark 
of fine love struck upon his heart, which lasted a 
long time, for he did not believe that the whole world 
produced any other lady so worthy of being beloved.’ 
After awhile, the king, unable to conceal his emo- 
tion, had the boldness to acknowledge his love ; but 
the lady appears to have been proof against the 
allurements of royalty. ‘Sweet Sir, replicd the 
countess, ‘ do not amuse yourself in laughing at, or 
tempting me ; for I cannot believe you dream what 
you have just said, or that so noble and gallant a 
prince as you are, would ever think to dishonour me 
or my husband, who is so valiant a knight, who has 
served you faithfully, and who, on your account, now 
lies in prison, Certainly, Sir, this would not add to 
your glery; nor would you be the better for it. Such 
a thought has never once entered my mind, and I 
trust in God it never will, for any man living: and if 
I were so culpable, it is you who ought to blame me, 
and have my body punished through strict justice.’ 
The king left his room, aud came to the hall; where, 
after he had washed his hands, he seated himself 
with his knights to the dinner, as did the lady also: 
but the king ate very little, and was the whole time 
pensive, casting his eyes, whenever he had an oppor- 
tunity, towards the countess. Such behaviour sur- 
prised his friends ; for they were not accustomed to 
it, and had never seen the like before. They ima- 
gined, therefore, that it was by reason of the Scots 
having escaped him. The king remained at the 
castle the whole day, without knowing what to do 
with himself. Sometimes he remonstrated with him- 
self, that honour and loyalty forbid him to admit 
such treason and falsehood into his heart, as to wish 
to dishonour so virtuous a lady, and so gallant a 
knight as her husband was, and who had ever so 
faithfully served him. At other times his passion 
was so strong, that his honour and loyalty were not 
thought of. Thus did he pass that day, and a sleep- 
less night, in debating the matter in his own mind. 
At day-break he arose, drew out his whole army, 
decamped and followed the Scots, to chase them out 
of his kingdom. Upon taking leave of the countess, 
he said, * My dear lady, God preserve you until I 
return; and [I intreat that you will think well of 
what I have said, and have the goodness to give me 
a different answer.’ * Dear Sir,’ replied the countess, 
‘God of his infinite goodness preserve you, and drive 
from your heart such villanous thoughts, for I am, 
and always shall be, ready to serve you, consistently 
with my own honour, and with yours.’ ” 


The ceremonies observed on the installation 
of a knight are well known—with those observed 
on his degradation the public are fortunately less 
familiar :— 

“ The ensigns of the order are not to be withdrawn 
from a knight, during life, unless guilty of some of 
those marks of reproach, set down in King Henry 
VIIL.’s statutes, viz., heresy, treason, or flying from 
battle. It has sometimes been found, that prodiga- 
lity has been made a fourth point, where a knight 
has so wasted his estate, as to be incapable of sup- 
porting his dignity. The pretence for divesting 
William, Lord Paget, 6 Edw. VI., was, his not being 
a gentleman of bivod, both by father and mother. 
But felony comes not within the compass of this 
statute, as not being expressly mentioned among the 
reproaches there summed up ; and so it was adjudged 
in a chapter, 14 Jac. I, in the case of Robert, Eail 
of Somerset, then lately condemned for that fact, 
whereon his hatchments were not removed. When 





a knight-companion is found guilty of the offences 


mentioned in King Henry VITII.’s statutes, he is 
usually degraded at the next chapter, of which the 
sovereign gives the knights-companions previous 
notice; and then commands Garter to attend such 
of them as are appointed to go to the convict knight, 
who, in a solemn manner, first takes from him the 
George and ribbon, and then his garter. And at the 
ensuing feast of St. George, or sooner, if the sovereign 
appoint it, publication of his crimes and degradation 
is made by Garter. Next, Garter, by warrant to 
that purpose, takes down his achievement, on which 
service he is vested in his coat of arms, and the officers 
of arms standing about him, the black-rod also pre- 
sent. First Garter reads aloud the instruments of 
degradation, after which one of the heralds, who is 
placed ready on a ladder set to the back of the con- 
vict knight’s stall, at the words expelled, and put 
from among the arms, takes his crest, and violently 
casts it down into the choir, after that his banner and 
sword ; and when the publication is read out, all the 
officers of arms spurn the achievements out of the 
choir, into the body of the church, first the sword, 
then the banner, and last of all the crest, so out of 
the west door, thence to the bridge, and over into the 
ditch ; and thus it was done at the degradation of 
Edward, Duke of Buckingham, 13 Hen. VIII. Their 
plates are likewise taken down from their stalls, and 
carried away. Degradation not being alone thought 
sufficient, it was debated in chapter, 32 Henry VIIL., 
whether the names of such knights-companions as 
were convicted of treason, should remain in the re- 
gisters, or be razed out; where the sovereign deter- 
mined, that wheresoever the actions or names of such 
offenders should be found, these words [ vah proditor] 
should be written in the margin; by which means 
the register would be preserved fair, and not defaced 
with razures or blots.” 

A pleasant chapter is on the captivity of James 
the First of Scotland. 

“In the year 1405, Windsor Castle received as a 
prisoner a youth of thirteen, who was doomed to re- 
main in bondage for nearly twenty years. He was 
afterwards famous in history under the name of 
James I. of Scotland; and. in all probability, this 
long imprisonment, however distasteful to himself, 
was highly beneficial to his country. The English 
monarch deserves great credit for the pains that were 
taken with the young prisoner's education, He more 
than fulfilled his promise, sarcastically made, to in- 
struct him in French. James was on his way to 
France for education ; but Henry, remarking that he 
himself understood French, and was much nearer at 
hand, ordered him to be carried to Windsor. It may 
be observed, however, that instruction was not given 
gratuitously ; for, on his release, the sum of 40,0002, 
was charged for his ransom and maintenance. In 
the solitudes of Windsor, James became the ‘ ad- 
mirable Crichton’ of princes. He excelled not only 
in athletic exercises, and the use of the sword and 
spear, in the feats of tilts and tournaments, and in 
wrestling, archery, and the sports of the field ; but 
also in grammar, oratory, music, jurisprudence, and 
philosophy, if we may believe Boethius, he was pre- 
eminent. ‘He was well learnet to ficht with the 
sword,’ says he, (in the translation of Bellenden,) 
* to just, to turney, to worsyl, to sing and dance, was 
an expert musicinar, richt crafty in playing baith of 
lute and harp, and sindry other instruments of musik.’ 
In addition to these accomplishments, he was a poet 
of no mean pretensions: 

Amid the bards whom Scotia holds to fame, 
She boasts, nor vainly boasts, her James's name; 
And less, sweet bard, a crown thy glory shows, 
Than the fair laurels that adorn thy brows. 
But James was not so completely taken up with 
| warlike sports, and the worship of the muse, as to 
have no time left for something of still more impor- 
tance. The young captive fell in love; and at that 
moment, we dare swear, the sense of every other sort 
of captivity departed. His world was thenceforward 
divided into ‘where she was and where she was not;’ 
and even the divisions of time depended upon her 
absence or presence : 
To see her part, and follow [ nae might, 
Methought the day was turned into nyte. 
The lady of his love was Joan Beaufort, daughter of 
the Duke of Somerset, and grand-daughter of John 
of Gaunt, * time-honoured Lancaster.’ The ‘Queen's 
Quair’ was written in her honour, and sets forth her 
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praise, his love, and its happy issue in the allegorical 
manner then in fashion. Mr. Tytler describes it as 
a very remarkable work, in its invention, fancy, 
powers of description, and simplicity of sentiment ; 
while Mr. Ellis adds, that it is not inferior, in poe- 
tical merit, to any similar production of Chaucer, 
*It was the misfortune of James,’ says Dr. Robert- 
son, ‘that his maxims and manners were too refined 
for the age in which he lived. Happy, had he reigned 
in a kingdom more civilized! His love of peace, of 
justice, and of elegance, would have rendered his 
schemes successful ; and, instead of perishing because 
he had attempted too much, a grateful people would 
have applauded and seconded his efforts to reform 
and improve them.’ He married his mistress, was 
restored to his kingdom, and passed some busy years 
in endeavouring to civilize his country. One evening 
he was sitting at supper with his beloved, and still 
beautiful Joan, (for he was then only in his forty- 
fourth year,) when the steps of murderers were heard 
without. On this occasion was exhibited an instance 
of heroic fidelity, which has been often mentioned. 
Catherine Douglas, a fair and high-born maid of 
honour attending upon the queen, flew to fasten the 
door; she found that the bolt was gone, and the noble 
girl thrust her own delicate arm into the staple. So 
tender an obstable could gain but a minute. The 
arm was crushed to pieces; the murderers rushed 
in; and James fell by their swords in the meridian 
of his age, although poor Joan had roused her like a 
lioness to defend her love, and was wounded in the 
vain attempt. Many of our readers will remember 
that Sir Walter Scott, slightly altering this anecdote 
of Catherine Douglas, and engrafting it on the cha- 
racter of an attendant of Mary Queen of Scots, has 
enriched with it a chapter of one of his matchless 
romances,” 

The Gems of Beauty is essentially a drawing- 
room book, and quite out of place among the 
commonalty usually to be found on our library 
table. This year Mr. Corbould has the whole 
field to himself. Many of the groups will, no 
doubt, be admired by those for whose eyes they 
are designed, but for our own poor part, the 
lady in ‘ The Lovers’ is the solitary figure that 
can win from us a word of commendation ; she, 
indeed, has a touch about her of that fautastic 
grace occasionally met with among the followers 
of Watteau. The accompanying verses, by Lady 
Blessington, are of a like delicate and drawing- 
room texture, but easy and playful when occasion 
requires. Here is aspecimen. It illustrates a 

icture of a lady at her toilette, assisted by two 
and-maidens. 
The Flattcrers. 
Lady. Me'll know me as in mask I glide along? 
Rose. Know you?—he must!...... where else amid the 
throng 
Could my Lord see a form so full of grace, 
Lady—as matchless as your matchless face ? 

Lady. Hush! hush! thou flatterest, Rose! 

Rose. Nay, Lady, nay! 
I but repeat what even the critics say. 

Try yonder mirror, and the shadow sce 
Of what enchants the town as well as me. 

Lady. Mary is dumb.—Come, child—no more refrain ; 
Let’s hear thy thoughts; for Rose will make me vain. 

Mary. O Lady, when my eyes, well pleased, repose 
Upon some fragrant, new-blown, blushing rose, 

I feel the loveliness I cannot speak— 
When rapturc’s strongest, then are words most weak ; 
So when I dare to gaze........ 

Lady. Hold, flatterer, hold! 

Too much of this....I bought this brooch of gold 
To-day for thee ;—and, Rose, this ring be thine; 
Thou'lt value it, because it has been mine. 

Rose. Thanks, beauteous Lady ;—generous as fair. 

Mary. What you haye touched, "tis bliss indeed to wear. 

Lady. But, Rose and Mary, flatter me no more ; 

I like it not—I told you so before. 

Mary. (aside). O no! she likes not flattery, simple thing! 
Witness my pretty brooch! 

O8e. And my fine ring! 





THE REGENERATION OF OUR NATIONAL 
POETRY. 


Tue revival of English poetic spirit from its state 
of almost total extinction soon after Queen Anne’s 
time, may be attributed with some justice to that 
convulsive effort made by the Genius of the North 
towards returning among his native wilds—an effort 
genuine and healthful in its impulse, however facti- 
tious and morbid in its means—that literary outbreak, 


of fraud, or the much more legitimate one of intrinsic 
faultiness, it was a meritorious attempt to sct up the 
national standard of Poetry against a foreign, thread- 
bare flag, to burst asunder the chains which Classic 
lore had long rivetted upon Gothie imagination: it 
was a brave and noble protest against any further ser- 
vile obedience to the dogmas and decretals of Pope 
Aris‘archus, or the interdicts of his legates a-latere, 
Boileau and Bossu. Ossian’s editor, coming as he did 
under the ban of the Critical empire then dominant, 
hemmed round by foes or faint-hearted friends,t— 
pedants and epigram-taggers and rhetorical play- 
wrights, Fariorum annotators, frigid approvers of 
Shakespeare, furibund admirers of the Anthologia 
Graca, zealots for Vida and Politian, with Johnson 
the bellower, the brow-beater, the trampler, in their 
front,—Ossian’s editor had all the hardihood needful 
to a heresiarch, and little of the scrupulousness fatal 
to such an aspirant. We owe him much. Let us 
forgive him his sins: though scarlet, they partook of 
his blood: who expects serenity of deportment from 
a jungle-tiger trausfixt by darts; saintly resignation 
from a poor deyil tossed to and fro between the prongs 
of ingenious tormentors? His very forgeries were 
prompted by an over-ambitious enthusiasm, akin to 
Chatterton’s, which we pity and praise. Ossian was 
buried, but not stifled, beneath the loads of learned 
dust thrown upon it: beyond doubt it appealed to 
some principle in the human breast which enabled it 
to outlive prejudices, yea, maintain itself despite of 
just objections. Ridiculed and ridiculous to no slight 
extent, it has not wanted grave defenders, many open, 
unnumbered tacit admirers: such it will ever have, 
so powerful is the enchantment of Nature, even 
though her priest be a juggler. Therein lies the 
magic :—Ossian transports its reader into the midst 
of natural objects; green hills lift their dewy heads, 
rocks glisten, occan roars with its white waves, gales 
of spring curl the grass, blue streams wander around 
him—hunter and grey dog and dark-brown hind 
sweep overtheheath—primitive bard, warrior, maiden, 
the feast of shells, the hall of shields, present them. 
selves to his gaze. Such natural scenes, characters, 
and customs once brought back to remembrance, the 
English mind, itself essentially nature-loving and 
therefore poetic, yearned for them again, whatever 
Bolt Court could do to cry up Eton Montem as Mount 
Helicon, and Maudlin Grove as the shades of Delphi. 
Despite its mannered, monotonous style, these images 
fresh from the wilderness, perhaps of veritable Gaelic 
origin, —“ the thistle bending in Autumn’s dusky 
vale”—* the storm-covered hill”—* the stone losing 
itself in the moss of years”—“ the oak rejoicing in 
the course of the winds”—were felt to outvalue— 
“ purling streams”—“ enamelled meads”—* ficlds 
waving with Ceres’ gifts”"—* perch with fins of Tyrian 
dye"—* Melibeus piping to South-Down sheep”— 
and “ Thyrsis in a British grove, of a winter's mid- 
night, calling the Muses to lament Mrs. Tempest !” 
Sentimentalism so nauseous, so preposterous, as the 
latter kind of phraseology imports, is not-to be found 
throughout all the Ossianie effusions, yet every 
“ Augustan” descriptive piece overflows with it. 

To our own sins 

We will be moles, even to the grossest of them; 

But in another's case, we can spy forth 

The least of faults, with eyes as sharp as eagles’ 

Or the Epidaurian serpent’s! 

We affirm, therefore, that the indigenous manners, 
mythology, artless displays of passion and emotion 
among a primitive people, which it was Ogsian’s aim 
to represent, exercised a lawful spell upon his readers. 
These were not limited to the juvenile, the merely 
romantic, or rhapsodical. Blair—too cool a critic to 
burst a blood-vessel with enthusiasm—praises his 
supposed compatriot more than enough: Byron, when 
long past boyhood, and whom genius made older than 
his years, writes “Oscar of Alva”—* Calmar and 
Orla:” the veteran Scott, when among Highland 
scenes, the Children of the Mist, and other sons of 
the Gael, is Ossianic in spirit, feeling, often in phrase. 
We could cite numerous Ossianic expressions which 
have crept into modern poetry; but its general cha- 
racter and tone betray, at large, the influence of an 
obscure Minstrel, whom our adult poets are ashamed 
to acknowledge for their foster-father. Scant justice, 
we think, has been done him, on either side: if the 

t &. g. Hume, who however says he has ** many parti- 
cular reasons to believe these poems genuine.” Warton, 
indeed, declared for them (Hist. of Eng. Poet.) twelve 








Ossian. Condemn this work as we will, on the groud 


CNoy. 
hot-brained have paid him too much homage, the 
sapient have paid him too little. Ever since the 
Defenders of the Classic Faith fulminated sentence 
against him, sheer pusillanimity has prevented critics 
questioning the anathema, and pleading his real 
merits, lest themselves should be deemed abettors of 
fraud and fustian. We are resolute, or rash, enough 
to scout the peril and assert the cause of truth, 
Were Ossian nought beyond an olla podrida of pla. 
giarisms, still the amalgamating faculty which so 
harmonized them amounts to a high poetic gift: the 
faculty whereby Homer and Locke, Milton and Mac. 
pherson, Scripture and old Scotch Song, &c., &c.,are 
made to form one consistent, impressive whole— 
novel, though founded upon such familiar productions 
—strikes us as of itself an original power, very marvel- 
lous, and far from despicable. This gift will appear 
yet more manifest, if we reflect how circumscribed 
the author was in choice of images: he did not dare 
adopt any save those proper to a remote period and 
isolated position, through dread of their discovering 
his true epoch,—an excuse, likewise, for his incessant 
changes rung upon the same few materials. And 
though a nice perception may detect anachronisms, 
it wasa much nicer that detected the hidden unisons 
between so many heterogeneous elements as the work 
was composed of :— 

Not, Chaos-like, together crushed and bruised, 
But, like the world, harmonious!y confused. 
We hold, also, that, extravagant and affected as 
Ossian’s style may often be, there is no less often a wild 
mournful cadence in his numbers, like the irregular 
rhythm of his own wind-swept harp, which has inspired 
many a dulcet modern strain; some of the epithets, 
if Italian, our prosodians would declare complete 
musical bars,—* Sulmalla of Lumon”—* echoing 
Morven”—*car-borne Sorglan.” At a word, we have 
not the least doubt that the formal, epigrammatic 
style of versification received from this rodomontade 
Ossian a jolt it never recovered ; and that, by the 
same impulse, poetry shook off the trammels which 
confined it to wit, satire, and didactics, giving it the 
boundless field for excursion it now enjoys. Where- 
fore, let us be just even to Macpherson, uo less than 
we are to his brother impostor Chatterton. Pregnant 
with genius, as every one pronounces the poems of 
Rowley, what has been their leavening effect upon 
the English mind? What tone have they given, for 
the shortest time, to the smallest band of imitators? 

What single passage from them has become a staple 
quotation 2? What so trite (that sure proof of influ- 
entiality) as to be quoted no longey, but confounded 
in the current literature? Yet we extol these 
barren curiosities—barren, however beautiful—while 
our Wise Men of the West would still persist to con- 
demn other curiosities at least as singular, and which 
have so much promoted the regeneration of our na- 
tional poetry. Let us do late justice rather than 
none: does not the dog that leads back the Blind 
Harper to his long-deserted seat in the Castle Hall 
deserve a sop for his pains ? 

The Devil himself 
Is sometimes honoured for his burning throne. 

Coinage, or lawful mintage, or a fusion of both, 
Ossian’s poems were serviceable towards attaining 
the abovesaid end, (whatever its worth may be), 
and possess a proper value, which the bigoted or 
blind, the timorous or servile, alone will deny them. 
How are judges of literary claims concerned whether 
the thing under review can boast its descent like a 
quadruped from this or that known sire? whether it 
be the work of an ancient or a modern Celt, of 
Oisin Mac-Finn, or James Mac-Pherson? Its abstract 
merits form the sole and real subject for their con- 
sideration.* 

* We, however, quite agree with Mr. Wordsworth, in 
his ‘ Lines on Macpherson’s Ossian,’ that a faithful version 
of the Erse fragments (if any exist) were much preferable 
to these * ~~ strains”: though unprepared to echo as 
or ‘ ‘Authentic words be given, or none! 

Would he annihilate Ella and Syr Charles Bawdin? 
condemn Homer's works altogether, if completed out of 
fragments by the Pisistratid editors, as many critics sup- 
pose? On what but the very “ counterfeit remains” he 
denounces is his noble idea of Ossian built? and why this 
sweeping anathema at the commencement of his lines, 

whilst at the end he admits that the Son of Fingal—“ bro- 

ther in soul to Mxonides and Milton”— 
rs on Morven’s lonely shore, 
Dim-gleaming through imperfect lore. 

Beyond dispute, the Dim Appearance which has touched 

so many hearts, and Mr. Wordsworth’s among them, '8 
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better than none at all. 
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Percy's Reliques we suggest as another mainspring 
of poetical Reform. Apropos: the words Regenera- 
tion and Reform here used do not imply any need of 
either during Queen Anne's epoch,—any aspersion 
upon the style then prevalent, any irreverence to- 
wards those who then or since practised it. Far 
otherwise! We should have a long summer-day’s 
search with a lantern ere we discovered among poets 
of our own times a genius, take him all-in-all, equi- 
valent to Popr: even Addisons are no drug among 
our periodical writers; and where is the literary 
Matadere who could venture himself against the 
taurine strength of Sam Johnson? Perhaps the 
Annean authors, though inferior to the Elizabethan, 
are, on a general summation of merits, no less supe- 
rior to the latter-Georgian and Victorian: but superior 
as wits, moralists, satirists, scholars,—everything save 
poets; indeed they can scarce be counted poets at 
all, wherefore it is small marvel if we, under that 
denomination, surpass them. Readers will thus 
understand our above words to regard the poetic con- 
stitution of literature alone, and that by regenerating 
or reforming it, we simply mean reviving those earlier 
qualities peculiar to poetry—the imaginative, the 
impassionative, &c.—in lieu of other qualities not 
proper to it, however much so to ends little less 
spiritual which the Annean school attained: 

Zeal is bound their praise to sound 
As loud as fame or thunder.—The Penates. 

This reform, therefore, we say, this return to the 
pristine, homebred principles of Song, took its chief 
momentum, if not origin, from the Percy Reliques; 
a collection of rude old Ballads, put forth with many 
apologies by the editor, and laughed at without any 
by all staunch classico-maniacs,—i. e. all writers and 
readers except a few antiquarians and glossarists. 
Nevertheless, in a short time, some among the lovers 
of exotic literature, of * English cut on Greek and 
Latin,” began to discover about these simple effu- 
sions a raciness, a natural vigour, altogether to be 
condemned no doubt, vet withal mightily attractive. 
Mermaidens, it was found, were not monopolized 
by the Mediterranean sea, for every native brook 
had its own little syren, who could bewitch as well as 
Parthenope herself. England might be a no less 
boorish and blockhead-bearing country than Becotia; 
wherefore must she be less capable of producing 
transcendant individual minds? Pope and the popish 
coterie had heaped up at Twitt‘nam an artificial 
mound, which they called England's Helicon, like 
the Pisans, who cribbed Jerusalem earth to fill their 
Campo Santo; but neither place, on that account, 
rendered the skies more attainable. “T'was as easy a 
task at least to ascend the brightest heaven of inven- 
tion from Dover Cliff or Mona’s top—aye, or from 
New-Place or Bunhill-Row! After all that has been 
said and sung, it is the poets who make the moun- 
tains famous, not the mountains the poets. Percy, 
however, Iet his Reliques win their way as mere 
curiosities with scholars, pointing out here and there 
to the ignorant a pardonable beauty, though it re- 
sembled nought in the classics. Self-defence alone 
ever made him erect a bristle, and then he rolled 
himself up like a hedgehog, harmless until snapped at 
or trodden on by the cur or the clown. This seems 
to have been prudent: taste cannot, like reason, be 
forced. Moreover, during Percy’s time, (to a great 
degree, until this day), Johnson rode down opinion 
roughshod, battered the strongest point with a weight 
of words, when he lacked solid metal, which, like 
blank-cartridges of great guns, bespoke the huge 
calibre of his intellect, and rendered submission a 
fair homage to his powers, But a national cause 
once set afoot, advances: we now begin to deride in 
our turn such compliments as Queen Anne’s wits paid 
and received very gravely—this gentleman “hath 
caught the true spirit of Tibullus,” or t’other “ hath 
exceeded his master Claudian, at whose fire he 
warmed his imagination”: such compliments, ever so 
Well deserved, are only caresses to a higher kind of 
apes and parrots—the humblest ambition should 
scorn them.f These Ancient Reliques were, to say 
the least, national, and contained germs which, under 


due cultivation, sprang up into a harvest of poetry : 
more or less valuable than the crop of didactic yerse 
that preceded it is not the question, but a some- 
thing designable as poetry. What has been called 
the Romantic School, revived by Ossian, Percy, &c., 
being essentially northern in its spirit, genial to our 
clime, kin to our very elements, must extinguish the 
Classic, whose last representatives of eminence among 
us are Campbell, Crabbe, and Rogers. Much of 
Campbell's verse belongs rather to the first-named 
style, between which and the opposite his poetry 
winds, like a stream indenting and irrigating two 
provinces, 

But perhaps the very earlicst harbinger of poetical 
Reform was a star whose faintness and smallness has 
hitherto kept it unnoticed. Such a glimmering light 
we think may be detected in that tremulous piece of 
criticism by Addison upon Chevy-Chase. May the 
2Ist, 1710-11, appeared ‘ Spectator, No. 70,’ and 
struck out a spark which kindled the Great Rebellion 
against classic mis-rule, though a complete Revolu- 
tion did not ensue till the end of the century. We 
register the precise day as an epoch in English Lite- 
rature. On this day was given a first little heave 
to throw off the weight of the dead languages: an 
attempt was made— 

To create a soul 
Under the ribs of death! 

Addison, no deep drinker at the wells of English 
undefiled, had caught, notwithstanding, perhaps from 
that chivalrous prig and spiritual pedant, Sir Philip 
Sidney, a fondness (which he seems to consider half 
foolish) for the rough War-Ballad abovesaid: hence 
his “ couple of papers” to set forth “ those beautiful 
strokes in the song of Chevy Chase.” ‘These, how- 
ever, he likens, as far as he can, to passages in Virgil 
and Homer, making out Earl Dowglas a sort of Scotch 
Turnus, Sir David Lamb a Ripheus justissimus, and 
Montgomery's mischance by the grey-goose shaft a 
touch of true epopée. Somewhat less dead at the 
heart than his cotemporaries to all sense of native, 
unschooled poetical merit, he had a numb perception 
by times that there was such a thing, and courage to 
hesitate approval of it, though perplexed by his dark- 
ness on the subject and his dread of ridicule. * When 
I travelled,” he tells us, “ I took a particular delight 
in hearing the Songs and Fables that are come from 
father to son, and are most in vogue among the 
common people of the countries through which I 
passed.” ‘Thus we find National Poetry began to find 
favour with even Atticus himself! Nowonder Sidney’s 
trumpet-song thrilled through his brain, and moved 
him to present his “ readers a critick upon it.” For 
this little critique we must forgive him ‘ Cato’—this 
one unconscious step towards restoring the Ancient 
Minstrel to his full rights, should make us pardon his 
obtrusion of his own Muse. Addison’s nationality, 
comparative good taste, and hardihood, will appear 
more conspicuous when we recollect Pope’s pastoral 
letter in the Guardian: although its wit tickles the 
reader into a kind of St. Vitus’s dance, it evinces a 
prostration before the Classic shrine base as super- 
stition itself—ideas upon the theme altogether per- 
verted—above all, a power and a will (“ wicked 
wasp” that he was!) to sting not only Philips, but 
Spenser himself, through his mantle of Inspiration, 
and every partizan of pure old English rhyme to the 
heart.} If Addison, reviewer-like, gave an account 
of Spenser without having read him, he more than 
once strove to excite patriotism rather than apostasy 
with regard to our own poets, by his critiques however 
be-Aristotled, on Milton, as well as the unknown bard 
of Chevy Chase. We have no Jack-Cade contempt 
for the laws and ordinances of good composition, to 
abrogate which, as promulged by Aristotle, would, we 
believe,extinguish all sound taste: but we believe,also, 
that had the father of Criticism risen from his grave 
after Mankind had started into new life at the Chris- 
tian era, he would have enlarged and modified his 
code, so as to embrace the Romantic school, instead of 
attempting to cramp and crush this within impossible 
dimensions. Unlike French critics, the most narrow- 








_ t Dryden, the chief of our renegade poets, had fallen 
into this abject strain : awarding, as he thought, the highest 
Praise to Milton, he says— No man has so copiously 
translated Homer's Grecisms, and the Latin elegancies 
of Virgil.’ What a meed for the adventurous Song— 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount! 





¢ Confounding the abuse and proper use of simplicity, 


several wits seem to have entered into a plot against home- 
born pastoral: Pope and Lady Sappho Montague wrote 
‘Town Eclogues,’ Gay his ‘ Quaker’s Eclogue,’ Xc. ; and 
Swift, who contributed a‘ Footman’s Eclogue,’ says to Pope 
—* I think the pastoral ridicule is not exhausted ; what 
think you of a Newgate Pastoral?”’—whence originated 
Gay's ‘ Beggars’ Opera.’ 





minded in Europe, he would have have seen there 
were no better liegemen to Poesy than Shakespeare 
and Dante, though deemed outlaws; he would have 
included, under his liberal statutcs, these glorious 
transgressors among the extenders of her state, 
Would Aristotle have doubted much longer than 
Intuition herself * Lear’ to be a legitimate tragedy, 
though its changes of place and stretches of time 
make Unitarian critics pronounce it only a lusus 
nature? Addison was obliged to escape from the 
dust raised in Grub Street, about whether * Paradise 
Lost’ might call itself an epic poem or not, by affirm- 
ing it a “divine poem,” but on second and worse 
thoughts he strained every nerve to prove the former 
name applicable; Aristotle, we are convinced, would 
have neither striven to make the bull's hide cover a 
thousand acres, nor cut it into thongs with such bad 
faith for that purpose. To Addison, however, be the 
praise as we said, of having brought forward his 
country’s aboriginal Bard, who had been shoved from 
his honourable seat and thrust iuto the hovel. 

We, of course, by no means intend to assert that 
other causes did not concur,—other authors, beside 
the three mentioned, did not co-operate towards 
poetical Reform. True, we dissent from the dogma 
80 favourite now-a-days—that “ circumstances make 
men what they are, not men circumstances.” Our 
creed is that mutual production, however more potent 
on the side of circumstances, subsists; and we hold 
this to be the truer, more comprehensive, more phi- 
losophic principle. Who will deny Napoleon's or 
Wellington’s character as well as his cannon to have 
made many a battle a victory? Had Tibbalds 
written Addison’s paper on Chevy Chase—or had it 
been put forth under Budgell’s name or Tickell’s— 
what effect would have followed? Ridicule from all 
the wits, laughter from all “your little buffoon 
readers,” contempt and neglect from the rest of the 
world. Addison’s name awed foes, and encouraged 
others to adopt his sentiments. Sentiments became 
tenets—tenets converged into a doctrine—and the 
doctrine gathering disciples by degrees produced 
ultimately poetic reform. It is no answer to this 
that circumstances made Addison a ballad-loving 
man, and had within themselves the germ of future 
change: admit they did and had, he in his turn made 
other men ballad-loving also, and thus brought about 
the circumstance of at least earlier reformation. Yet 
it came late enough. Satire’s lips were sewed with 
a serpent, and sputtered the venom she might not 
dare to speak. Gray long after, as a partisan of 
Romance, was sneered at by him who held the cri- 
tical chair, because he commenced his * Bard’ more 
like the ballad of Johnny Armstrong— 

Is there ever a man in all Scotland, 
than like said professor's Ode to Friendship— 
Friendship! peculiar boon of heaven! 

But the Genius of the North proved too strong for 
the whole college of wit-crackers between Dr. Swift 
and Dr. Johnson inclusive. He had been even 
before their day flung back upon the bosom of his 
great parent, Nature, and though stunned for a time, 
rose with redoubled strength, a giant whom no classic 
Hercules could stifle. Country-bred poets began to 
prevail over town-bred, the rural interest against the 
manufacturing (here at least beneficially). In 1726 
Thomson published his ‘Winter.’ About the same 
time, also, appeared Allan Ramsay’s ‘ Gentle Shep- 
herd,’ in a purer style of native poetry than the Sea- 
sons, and, therefore, as well as from its provincialism, 
would have been less relished, far less regenerative of 
good taste than the lattcr, if even on a level in genius, 
Thomson is by pre-eminence a transition-poet, unit- 
ing the artificial, declamatory, swollen cloquence of 
cotemporaneous writers, with simple, genuine subject 
matter, not taken like theirs at second-hand from 
Greece or Rome, but at once from British scenes, 
and unsophisticated life. Gay and Cyder Philips had 
written after a sort of rural fashion before Thomson, 
yet still preferred to be bastard Sici/ian or Mantuan 
bards, rather than legitimate British. We must not 
forget a well-known poem by Dyer, published almost 
as soon (1727) as Thomson's first, and which in a 
stream of verse not so much canalled as his, but 
wandering more at its own swect will, breathes almost 
as fresh of the country: we add “ almost” here, be- 
cause *Grongar Hill’ breathes of the suburban country, 
‘Winter’ of the veritable country itself. Dyer's 
poem just smelt enough of the town to find favour 
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with Johnson himself. This lex Toquens | of his time | 


relates what he calls a ludicrous story, but indeed a 
frivolous pun, to disparage the ‘ Fleece,’ which he 
pronounces oppressive and disgusting: Wordsworth 
has a less lethargic sense of the beautiful— 

Though hasty Fame hath many a chaplet culled 

For worthless brows, while in the pensive shade 

Of cold neglect she leaves thy head ungraced, 

Yet pure and powerful minds, hearts meek and still, 

A grateful few, shall love thy modest lay, 

Long as the shepherd's bleating tlock shall stray 

O’er naked Snowdon’s wide aérial waste ; 

Long as the thrush shall pipe on Grongar Iill! 

Sonnet to Dyer. 

Somerville did service by taking the mind out to 
the country in his ‘ Chase’; though his style too is 
bloated, and seems to echo the bay of coach-dogs 
rather than less stall-fed hounds. For enthusiasm, 
deep feeling, and romantic spirit, Collins is a poet 
far beyond his age : some little pedantries and thread- 
bare phrases—“ devote to virtue”—* Eliza’s reign” 
—from the Annean school, formalize his language, 
but we oftener hear through its dulcet modulation 
the mingled melody of runnels and wild birds’ songs: 
many lines need no verbal sense to give their mean- 
ing—in that most expressive one, 

Poured through the mellow horn her pensive soul, 


the voice of the horn itself, by distance made more 
sweet, seems to articulate the syllables. Were we 
to add a fourth principal Reformer, it would be Col- 
lins. Johnson pities him much, and praises him little. 
The two Wartons, by their antiquarian criticisms, 
much advanced the Good Cause, though Thomas 
was so fallible a poet’s guide, as to affirm the great- 
est of all English melodists—Milton—had “a bad 
ear”:* whilst both brothers were sticklers for the anti- 
national system of imitating the Classics—a system 
which could no more produce supreme poets than 
to cackle Greek in English colleges could produce 
Dialogues of Plato. ‘Tis a most barren affair, 
beating the gong upon Goodwin Sands for bees of 
Hymettus !—Shenstone was a Watteau pastoral poet ; 
his sheep are bedizened with top. knots, and washed 
every day with scented soap like duchesses’ lap-dogs; 
his Damons press their hearts with three finger-tips, 
and his Daphnes hold ivory crooks between two. Still 
he loves Nature, though best when laid out like 
a landscape-garden. Cunningham also delineates 
country-scenes and figures as we have them on 
Dresden teapots, where the meads are frizzed with 
staring flowers, and all the characters seem to per- 
form a pastoral masquerade. Gray’s Runie and 
Welsh Odes bear a close affinity to Macpherson’s 
Gaelic effusions: often close enough for that of 
parent and child: they still more resemble Ossian 
in being an abrupt bolt from the manége made by the 
northern Pegasus, to snuff the wild element on his 
own hill-tops. Like Collins, Gray departs mueh at 
times from the Annean rhythm and diction. A com- 
parison between the lyrics of these two writers and 
those of their immediate predecessors will afford 
strong proof how mere style influences matter: no 
less than matter style. Dryden’s horror of blank 
verse was quite correct as regarded his own produc- 
tions ; as regarded Milton's, quite mistaken.¢ Pre- 
ference for rhyme descended to his school: the iam- 
bic couplet runs almost irretrievably into epigram, 
antithesis, and sententiousness; it thus becomes the 
very best vehicle which satirists and moralists can 
use, but straitens imagination, feeling, enthusiasm,— 
all the higher qualities—destroys their free play in 
the same manner that the movements of a pump, 
whose well receives a mountain-stream, delivers it 
by successive jets, and so destroys the continuous 
winding and bounding of the water. What was 
Dryden’s reasonable preference, settled down into 
prejudice after him, and the iambic couplet kept its 
hold of verse when a positive drawback—wreathing 
itself about a subject of passion or imagination, like 
the boa about some fleet animal of the wilderness, 
only to stop and to strangle it. Besides Thomson, 
Collins, and Gray, we must reckon Goldsmith among 





* Dr. Johnson’s defence of Milton's ear is quite equal to 
the charge : his “ verse was harmonious, in proportion to 
the general state of our metre in Milton’s age; and if 
he had written after the improvements made by Dryden, 
it is reasonable to believe that he would have admitted 








the emancipators of Poetry. How much more he 
served her than Johnson, who strove to double-rivet 
her fetters! How far beyond the strong but narrow- 
minded Critic did this simple Child of Nature 
advance, by the mere inspiration of his feeling! 
Advance forsooth ? ‘ London,’ and the ‘ Vanity of 
Human Wishes,’ go back—back, not to Pope, but to 
Juvenal! Johnson's bucolic Muse, who seems to 
have taken her ideas of the “ rural kingdom” from 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or perhaps wandered in her 
fine enthusiasm for “ vocal groves,” to the utmost 
verge of the Bird Cage Walk,—heathenizes English 
Song with names from the wearisome muster-roll of 
classic mythology,—Pheebus, Cynthia, Boreas, Progne 
—and forms of thought that were common-places at 
the time of Ascreus. On the other hand, Gold- 
smith’s * Traveller,’ still more his ‘ Deserted Village,’ 
anticipates reform by almost its whole distance: in 
their general spirit they belong to the latest Georgian 
age, to the Annean in their couplet measure alone. 
But for this fatal rhythm, chilling by times even the 
warm heartspring whence they flowed, giving to their 
pathos itself the callous poignancy of epigram, al- 
ways encumbering and counteracting their due effect, 
we know not what similar poems, since written, 
would have paralleled them, except some few by an- 
other child of nature—Burns. Goldsmith’s beau- 
tiful ballad‘ Turn, gentle Hermit of the Dale,’ pure, 
and delicate, and tender as a nun’s orison, was de- 
rived from the ‘ Gentle Herdsman’ in Percy’s Re- 
liques, and proves how these old fragments contri- 
buted to raise the new poetical superstructure when 
a master-mind once caught their spirit: genius is 
the capacity for receiving such inspiration, not the 
being per se inspired, a state which has no existence. 
Beattie had less of that capacity, and therefore his 
* Minstrel’ now delights few, save the very young or 
very old; straw, however, makes a brilliant fire till 
it goes out, and at least serves to kindle other mate- 
rials. With all his nervous sense, his fine and deep 


feeling, his love of simplicity and enthusiasm for 
nature, we cannot but esteem Cowper a retrograde 
poet: virtuous by temperament, he became a satirist 


trom hatred to vice: religion made him a lay-preacher 
in his poems; which, on this double score, took a 
didactic form and character. Moralist-like, he cul- 
tivates the sententious couplet measure; and at the 
very time when his age was about to put off the clas- 
sical shackles as iron, Cowper seemed to recommend 
keeping them on as golden. His John Gilpin,’ 
oozing out at every line the rich and generous sap of 
English humour, tells, indeed, its birthplace most 
unmistakeably— 

Fur in see by weste Spaygne, 

Is a londe ihote Cocaygne. 

The adventures of our immortal Linen-draper can, 
however, scarce be considered asa poem. Poor Chat- 
terton’s pseudo-antique rhapsodies were a third and 
last struggle by the Genius of the North against the 
Spirit of the South, that had heaped Pelion, and 
Ossa, and Olympus, with all its gods upon him, to 
smother him if possible. Soon after, the whole lite- 
rary kingdom grew mutinous—ire leonum vincla recu- 
santum—broke into rebellion, released their native 
Genius from durance vile, and set him on the throne 
of his forefathers. To what end, better than the 
Alien Spirit had gained for us in Annean times, is 
another question; but beyond doubt the mission of 
this Spirit was fulfilled; she could gain no more. 

We have thus endeavoured to analyze the rege- 
neration of national Poetry, and to single out the 
first who set it afoot, as well as to reckon up its chief 
seconders and supporters. Whatever may be thought 
of our deductions, our premise, we submit, is un- 
deniable, viz. that Nature being the parent of all 
true poetry, if her offspring decline, it must come 
back to her bosom again for nourishment; it must 
breathe again the pure air of its native birthplace, 
her residence, ere it can be re-invigorated. And, 
moreover, we mean that such offspring—English, 
French, German, or other—must return to its own, 
own maternal Nature, not to the cold embraces of a 
Grecian step-dame or a Latin dry-nurse, albeit the 
very best of mothers to their proper children, Imi- 
tation of classic models is as perilous as utter neg- 
lect: b it seldom keeps within its due bound 





more pleasing modulation of numbers into his work”! 

t His modest proposal to turn ‘ Paradise Lost’ into rhyme, 
met its just rebuke from the author:—* Ay, Mr. Dryden, 
you may tag my verses if you will.” 





—imitation of principles merely. Our Augustan, 
rather Augustulan writers, seem to have preferred 
introducing details—Greco-Latin divinities, locali- 





CNoy, 
ties,¢ peculiarities, thrice-turned thoughts out of 
Homer, Virgil, &c., “ happy turns” from Horace op 
Bembo, idioms very expressive two thousand some 
hundred years ago in the Street of the Tripods and 
the Suburra! Why it often tasks the genius of a 
Milton to render such crambe repetita palatable, nay 
endurable! This mania for classicism even to its 
minutia, reminds us of the pedant (Isaac Vossius) 
who desired his hair might be combed by the rules 
of prosody: certain heaven-born barbers and bath- 
men, he tells us, could, in combing the hair “ imitate 
iambics, trochees, dactyls, from whence there arose to 
me no small delight.” The maggot-brained recre- 
ant !not that we would wipe out Greece and Italy 
from the modern poetical mappa-mundi altogether, 
But all high-minded nations should say each to 
itself, in this and every branch of art—Let us haye 
something which is our own! 

We must not, however, omit to subjoin that 
throughout the whole reign of artificial Taste, our 
countrymen preserved some degree of love for na- 
ture, a love which has always more or less distin. 
guished them, and always been the source of their 
superiority as poets, since they have become poetic 
at all. Compared with Boileau, Pope is a very 
wood-pigeon: he loved to coo about Windsor Forest 
and Twickenham Shades ; though much rather than, 
like the bittern, to swell his note in the deeps of the 
wilderness. Even Cowley, a metaphysical wit, a 
sparkling Pindar without his fire, who begat King 
Charles’s breed of beaux-esprits, who unpoetized 
diction down to mere table-talk—v. g. 

I chose the flourishing’st tree in all the park— 
Some blind themselves, ‘cause possibly they may 
Be led by others a right way— 
even Cowley became an anchorite: Johnson sug- 
gests, through disappointment at court; but, we have 
no doubt, also from a more genuine motive for self- 
rustication. Hear how the quaint enthusiast ad. 
dresses his * Solitude :” 
Hail, old patrician trees so great and good! 
Hail, ye plebeian underwood ! 
Where the poetique birds rejoice, 
And for their quiet nests and plenteous food 
Pay with their grateful voice ! 
oa * * 
Here let me careless and unthoughtful lying, 
Ilear the soft winds above me flying 
With all their wanton boughs dispute, 
And the more tuneful birds to both replying, 
Nor be myself, too, mute ! 
A silver stream shall roll his waters near, 
Gilt with the sunbeams here and there, 
On whose enamelled bank I'll walk, 
And see how prettily they smile, and hear 
How prettily they talk! 

Of our greater poets, Waller and Dryden appear 
to have had least taste for artless life and the beau- 
ties of nature: Virgil’s rapturous exclamation— 

O qui me gelidis in vallibus Hami 

Sistat, et snyenti ramorum protegat umbra! 
is thus done into English by Dryden— 

Or lift me high to Hamus’ hilly crown, 
Or in the plains of Tempe lay me down, 
Or lead me to some solitary place, 

And cover my retreat from human race. 

The Pedestrian Muse never spoke with more of 
her inspiration through the mouth of Dr. Trapp! 
But “ glorious John” could do better—his version of 

Iilum etiam lauri, illum etiam flevere myrice, 
has the true Drydenian amplitude, though made out 
too much by fancy work— 

For him the lofty laurel stands in tears, 

And hung with humid pearls the lowly shrub appears. 

Mat. Prior, notwithstanding his ‘ Nutbrown Maid,’ 
was scarce so fond of the bush as a Faun; Butler 
and Swift were no oftener in the swain-like mood 
than beseemed such bitter satirists: yet besides one 
or two passages, quite romantic, which ‘ Hudibras’ 
contains, throughout it natural characters, provincial 
notions, idioms, habitudes, are rife: while Swift, whose 
bald familiar style brought down English verse as neat 





+ Two lines in one of Pope’s Windsor Pastorals contain, 
—three Greek divinities, three ditto localities, and 
Jour English words: 

Celestial Venus haunts Jdalia’s groves, 

Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves. 
His ear, enslaved to lambic metre, made him tremble at a 
chromatic discord, however effective, into which his natu 
sense of melody would have sometimes led him: he cal- 
celled these verses,— 

When brass decays, when trophies lie o’erthrown, 
And, mould’ring into dust, drops the proud stone! 
Here the mighty pause shook him; he did not dare commit 

this fine Miltonism. 
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to prose as it has ever been since Robert of Gloster, 
can show extract for extract of sylvan imagery against 
Racine, the sentimental tragedist. Addison's Muse, 
like Corncille’s, does not breathe of new-mown hay, 
put his * Vision of Mirza’ is picturesque enough to 
have passed before the eyes of ruminative eremite on 
mountain steep,— 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals: 

and various among his other essays present the ame- 
nities of a cultured landscape under a most agreeable 
aspect. We have often thought that Frenchmen are 
seldom good poets, because seldom lovers of nature. 
They prefer a floor in town to a castle in the country, 
paudevilles delight them more than sylvan pastimes, 
the chattering of pet parrots than wood-notes wild; 
and a boulevard set with half-naked poplars is the 
ne plus ultra of their rural excursions. They havea 

ion for flowers, but made up into bouquets—they 
dote upon the sequestered scenes of Pere la Chaise, 
amidst which they can at once hold converse with 
the mighty dead, and the petty, and each other. 
Hence artificial existence furnishes almost all the 
materiel of composition to French verse-w=isers ; 
hence they become satirists, ethicists, like our Annian 
authors, but still less than these—poets. Nature is 
seen by them through the spectacles of books ; they 
would consult her shrine, perhaps, were it in the 
Champs Elysées, and adore the Rustic deities if they 
frequented hanging gardens upon Parisian house-tops. 
Since Louis Quatorze at least, or earlier, French 
poets have gone no farther to inhale natural sweets 
than the mignionette-box and the myrtle-pot outside 
their windows; their simplest rural descriptions par- 
take, at best, of a rus-in-urbe character, as if their 
Apollo presided on the esplanade Des Invalides. 
Now although our Annian writers may have gathered 
their flowers too much, as old Gascoigne says, from 
“the fine and outlandish gardens” of Classic lore, 
yet were “our own fruitefull orchardes” never, like 
the French, quite overlooked. This domestic spring 
is, after all, the fountain of living waters to poetry: — 

Nor can Cephise nor Hebrus match this well! 

The clements of Nature are those of Poetry: arti- 
ficial life, abstract thought, erudition, may and must 
contribute to perfect the supreme poet ; but without 
the elements aforesaid as their basis, they will perfect 
only a metre-monger and a moralizer;—it may be 
scarce so much, it is certain nothing more. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Real Pearls, ina False Setting, by the Count de 
la Pasture, late 18th Hussars. 3 vols.—In our prose- 
cution of that which is the most uninteresting and 
least productive portion of our weekly labours—the 
examination of works of fiction, in the shape of poem 
or novel,—it is a relief to stumble upon peculiarity 
of any kind, by which an individual is separated from 
the monotonous mediocrity of the family to which it 
belongs. ‘To the volumes before us we are indebted 
for that species of relief; they having both merits 
and demerits which are characteristics. Amongst 
the merits may be mentioned the evidence which 
they furnish, that their author has been a student, and 
a profitable one—that is, that he has both read and 
remembered. The studies of the Count de la Pas- 
ture, however, appear to have lain principally 
amongst the numerous jest-books with which the field 
of literature is enriched. His peculiarity, in reference 
to these literary treasures, consists in the manner in 
which he has reproduced them. With a felicity 
that deserves the title of ingenuity, he has contrived 
from the best known of published jest-books, to select 
the best known jests—from these again he has culled 
the worst,—and, having retailed them with the point 
taken out, has then astonished thereader, whobelieved 
that “the force of dulness could no further go,” by 
an original joke of his own. From three entire vo- 
lumes spun out of this species of balderdash, the best 
not that we could find is that, by which a physician 
made to call his own practice, the Guinea trade ; 
and the only anecdote worth recording, and at the 
same time new to us, the following :—* I can’t bear 
a lawyer myself, remarked Mr. Daniell ; I remem- 
bera man once asked me forashilling subscription, for 
the funeral of a poorman. I can’t afford it, my man, 
aid I_Only a shilling, sir !—Who is it you are going 
0 bury >A lawyer, sir.—Oh! is it? said I; here's 





a guinea for you,—bury me one and twenty of ’em.” 
So much for the peculiar merits of the work: its 
characteristic demerit is, that this sort of rifaccimento 
is administered in combination with such qualities of 
ribaldry, impertinence, and vulgarity, as throw all 
competitors for such honours at a hopeless distance. 
Seriously, we are ashamed to waste a line of notice 
on these worthless volumes. Their dull attempts 
at humour, ponderous jocularity, and wretched 
flippancy, might, had they been associated with 
no spirit worse than themselves, have passed, for 
us, with the contempt which is their natural in- 
heritance; but the fact, that, notwithstanding 
their perpetual outrages upon decency, their accu- 
mulation of filth and folly, a respectable publish- 
ing-house has been found to attach its name to the 
title-page, requires from us a few words of warning 
and of reprobation. If the Count de la Pasture 
imagines, as he very obviously does, that his hero 
Sir Walter Closet (our readers will see how in the 
very naming of his characters the author lays out for 
his stupid after-jokes,) is a suitable companion for 
Mr. Pickwick, and his hero’s valet, Jack Daw, another 
Sam Weller, or that the occasional indelicacy of 
such writers as Fielding and Smollett is any portion 
of the truths they uttered, or of the titles of their 
authors to reputation, then he isablunderer who should 
read only with an interpreter. 

The Fatalist, by an Essayist on the Passions. 3 
vols.—These volumes are read to greatadvantage, after 
the novel which we have just noticed ; for, though 
they have little positive merit, they have at least the 
negative one of being free from all the taints which 
offend in the pages of the Count de la Pasture. They 
belong, indeed, both as regards their incidents and 
design, to the large class of fictions which the his- 
torical novel first, and afterwards the novel of fashion- 
able life, replaced. “ It has been our aim,” says the 
author, “to impress upon thee a moral. We would 
show that crime, however successful for a season, is 
generally visited by punishment, even in this world ; 
and while endeavouring to amuse thee, would awaken 
thy better sympathies, and amend thy heart.” Some- 
thing like this object has been so often avowed, in 
something like these words, by writers of similar 
works, that if this great truth is ever to be worked 
out by the novel, it must have been fully evolved 
ere this. In the working of his problem, too, the 
author sticks to the old models. His leading cha- 
racters are, a usurping uncle, an oppressed heir, a 
ruffian paid for keeping the secret of usurpation, 
and a lady loving the impoverished heir, but wooed 
and persecuted by the usurping uncle ;—and the in- 
cidents are, a succession of crimes necessary to the 
concealment of the original one, but leading to its final 
discovery. The only peculiarity is that the dramatis 
persone destroy each other with such a murderous 
profusion, as raises the apprehension of a general ex- 
termination, and leaves the reader for a time to an- 
ticipate that the final catastrophe will be that of the 
Kilkenny cats. The scene is laid amid the miners, 
and wreckers, and smugglers of Cornwall; but we 
cannot say that the author has made very striking use 
of the picturesque materials thus placed at his dis- 
posal. The author styles himself, in his title-page, 
“An Essayist on the Passions:” if so, we presume 
he has exhausted his subject (or his materials) in his 
former work; for anything like an analysis of cha- 
racter, as modified by events, or an inquiry into the 
deep secrets of the heart, these volumes can hardly 
be said to contain. 

The Churches of London, by George Godwin, Archi- 
tect—This work is now complete. It has been 
limited to the ecclesiastical buildings within the city ; 
and whether it will be followed by a like illustration 
of the churches of Westminster and the other suburbs, 
depends, says Mr. Godwin, on the success of his 
present venture. 

Almanacks.—The Oracle of Rural Life, and The 
Sporting Almanack, first claim attention. It would be 
invidious to examine critically the relative merits 
of these rival works. We may, however, to the 
satisfaction of all parties, direct attention to one 
obvious difference: The Sporting sticks to its title, and 
devotes all its space to its professed subject; while 
The Oracle is more comprehensive, and, as it is ad- 
dressed not merely to Sportsmen, but to Country 
Gentlemen, so it bestows a portion of its attention on 
Horticulture and Floriculture. The Historical, Moral, 


and Weather Almanack, in addition to the ordinary 
claims of an almanack, and its historical and moral 
notices, sets up as a rival toMurphy. Its predictions, 
however, are professedly founded on observation, and 
the weather tables formed on the supposition that 
natural phenomena recur at certain intervals: and we 
are informed, “ that by comparing the weather tables 
for 1839, with the table of Meteorological Observa- 
tions made by order of the Royal Society, and pub- 
lished in the Atheneum, it will be seen that, during 
290 days, the author has been right 186, Murphy 85, 
Simmonite 101, and Zadkiel 107 times.” Oliver § 
Boyd’s Threepenny Almanack contains, as usual, a 
vast mass of useful information, but with especial 
reference to Scotland and the North of England. The 
Pocket Diary is an ingenious method of advertising 
the National Endowment Society, and is, we believe, 
given away. 





List of New Books.—The Epicurean, a Tale, and Alci- 
—_ in 1 vol, fe. cl. 10s. 6d., mor. 15s.—The Flying 

utchman, by the Author of ‘Gentleman Jack,’ 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d.—Taylor’s Works, 16 vols. 8vo. bds. 
7t. 17s.6d.—Taylor’s Living and Dying, | vol. 8vo. bds. 12s, 
—Palmario, or the Merchant of Genoa, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
1d. lls. 6¢d.—Count Dumas’s Memoirs of His own Time, 
2 vols. Svo. plates, bds. 28s.—Pickering’s Statutes, Svo. 
2 & 3 Victoria, bds. 20s.—Lady Hewley’s Charities, ( Pro- 
ceedings in the House of Lords, 8vo. cl. 7s. 6d.—Gold- 
smith’s History of England, by Dymock, new edit. 12mo. 
roan, 3s. 6d.— Wheatley on the Common Prayer, 8vo. 8s. 
—Koch’s Revolutions of Europe, 8vo. swd. 6s.— Walpole’s 
Letters, Part I., with plates, 8vo. cl. 6s.—Lardner’s Cyclo- 

wedia, Vol. CXVIII., (Dunham’s Northern History, 

fol. I1.,) 6s.—Lockhart’s Life of Scott, Vol. VIII. 12mo, 
cl. 5s.—A Pinch of Snuff, by Dean Swift, 12mo. bds. 4s. 6d. 
—Almanach de Gotha for 1840, 18mo. swd. 4s. 6d.—The 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, by Sir W. Cockburn, fe. cl. 
6s.—Guy Fawkes, by the Rev. T. Lathbury, fe. cl. 3s.— 
Paternal Advice to Young Men, 3rd edit. 32mo. silk, 2s.— 
Maternal Advice to Young Men, 3rd edit. 32mo. silk, 2s.— 
The Sporting Almanack for 1840, 18mo. swd. 2s. 6d.— 
Fruit Trees ; a Hand-Book for Cultivators, 18mo. bds. 2s.— 
American Literature, (Sketches of Old Painters,) roy. 8vo, 
swa. ls. 3d.—American Literature, (Three Experiments,) 
roy. 8vo. swd. Is. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—A New Work by Thomas Hood, Esq. 
The laughing admirers of ‘The Comic annual’ will not, it is 
believed, look particularly grave at the promise this year 
held out to them of a Continental variety. But, for the in- 
formatior of the Public generally, Messrs. Baily & Co. have 
the pleasure to announce an entirely new work, entitled 
UP THE RHINE, being a Collection of Letters by a Family 
Party, with numerous original Embellishments sketched 
from Nature, and without Art, By Tuomas Hoop, Esq. 
The work, price 12s., will be published on the 25th. 

(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—Next Wednesday, Nov. 6, in er. 8vo. 
price 4s. 6d. cloth, with 220 Diagrams, engraved for the work, 
ELUCLID'S ELEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY: with 
EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and SUPPLEMENTARY PROPoOsI- 
tions for Exercise. Adapted for the Use of Schools, or for 
Self-instruction. By W.D.Coo.ry, A.B. Also, in foolseap 
Svo. price ls. 6d., THE FIGURES OF EUCLID ; being the 
Diagrams of the preceding Volume, with the Enunciations, 
printed separately for the Use of Scholars in the Class-room. 
—Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 

(ADVERTISEMENT. }—Price 6s. 6id., ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE BIBLE, and CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HIS- 
TORY, from the EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. By W. C. 
Tayvor, L.L.D, The volume is illustrated by Ninety-thre¢ 
Engravings. C. Tilt, London. 





(ADVERTISEMENT. }|—Carey’s National Histories, Vol. 11. 
The HISTORY OF FRANCE (from the earliest period), by 
EmiLe pe Bonnecnose, is now ready, price 7s. 6d. Volume 
the First of the same series, being the HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, by Joun Frost, of Phil- 
adelphia, price 5s. 6d., is also published. C. Tilt, London, 





EGLANTINE; or, THE EMBLEM FLOWER. 
Sweer Eglantine will not a-maying, 

She will not a-maying go; 

But down the silent valley straying, 
Where less pale the lilies blow, 

Eglantine will go. 


Fair Eglantine walks by a bower 
Girt with young sweetbriars green ; 
She turns—she pulls a hasty flower— 
Will not stay where Eglantine 
Hours had often been. 


Still she turns—but will not enter 
Even her own beloved bower, 

But looks as if some passion bent her 
Like a rainbow’s fading shower, 

O’er that simple flower. 

A moving glass the woodland water 

At her feet unbroken spread ; 

In it the woodland’s weeping Daughter 
Saw another leafy shed 

Tremble o’er her head. 
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She put the wan flower, all unweeting, 
Bridal like, among her hair: 

Lo! in the watery mirror fleeting, 
Flower, and she more paly fair, 
Drooped together there! 


. With one wild sob, quick to her bosom 
(Moment soon to calm represt) 
She clutched the woful, weeping blossom, 
Clutched her Emblem to her breast— 
There to wither best. 


Sweet Eglantine will not a-maying, 
She will not a-maying roam ; 

But up the silent valley straying, 
By the curdling water's foam, 
Eglantine will home. 


Sweet Eglantine sits at her duty, 
Patient by her mother’s chair, 
Busy and pale, with brow of beauty 
Open and calm and angel fair, 

As she smiling were. 


She weeps not—speaks not—tho’ her Mother 
Press her, still she cannot speak, 

Striving in voiceless woe to smother 

What her life’s thread were too weak 

To thrill with, and not break. 


Fair Eglantine her mother presses 
Weeping in her breast to lie! 

She leans her to the loved caresses, 
But arisen, her glassy eye 

Fixed is and dry. 


Sweet Eglantine took forth a flower 
When her pulse beat low alarms— 
A dead sweetbriar rose: that hour 
Died one of still purer charms, 


In her mother’s arms, G. D. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Leipsic, Oct. 1839. 
Ir would hardly be possible, without seeming ex- 
aggeration, to describe the relief to the spirits conse- 
quent on the exchange of Berlin for this place. After 
the rectangular monotony of the Prussian metropolis, 
most welcome are the narrow and winding streets of 


Leipsic, darkened with lofty houses,—some of them | 





| 


richly embroidered with carving, and their high peaked | 


roofs, loaded with tiers of dormer windows. ‘To be 
sure, Leipsic now wears its holiday clothes, being in- 


stinct with the life and bustle of the Michaelmas | n i 
| by the way, as Lessing’s ‘ Dramaturgie,’) universal. 


fair. Each hotel is a perfect Noal’s ark—every 


house, from garret to cellar, crammed with mer- | 


chandise of every conceivable description ; even “ any 
body wanting a diving-bell” (the address to which 
suppositious personage so amusingly made the round 
of our advertising press at home,) might come here 
with a fair chance of having his want supplied. The 
streets are lined with double rows of booths, and 
filled with strange figures. The Tyrolese pedlar, 
as cheerfully impudent in face and address, as Auto- 
lycus himself—the grave Polish Jew, with his an- 
tiquely-cut beard and gaberdine—the solemn Turk, 
awaiting customers by the side of his stand of pipe 
waaren, with the national trust in the will of the Pro- 
phet, and—a treat to the eyes—wearing the now 
exploded turban,—are jostled by the scarcely less 
singular costumes of the more immediate neigh- 
bourhood. There is much, too, to hear as well as to 
see. The brick and mortar of Berlin and Leipsic, 
and their present population, are hardly more unlike 
than their musical cendition. With all its splendid 
establishments and metropolitan resources, the Prus- 
sian capital (according to the universal report of its 
own inhabitants,) is eminently a city of cabals and 
parties; and hence there is comparatively little 
effected there for the general well-being of musical 
art. I have heard it said, that even the music of 
Spontini’s later operas—the recent creations of Berlin 
—is not allowed to pass the Brandenburgh Gate. 
Here, not only are things on a healthier footing, but 
in the present dearth of composers, the hopes of music 
in Germany must at this time centre in the residence 
of Mendelssohn. We know by the past season and 
experience, how fortunate he is in being seconded by 
such a right-hand man as Herr David. ‘The orchestral 
materials in this town are by no means of the rarest 
quality ; but the performances are, at the Opera, ex- 





cellent—at the Subscription Concerts, first-rate. To 
speak first of the former, the little band of the theatre 
is strong enough, not only to grapple with, but to 
master the tremendously-difficult music of Meyer- 
beer’s * Huguenots.’ It is true, that owing to the 
number of new and noisy wind instruments intro- 
duced into the score, the true proportion between the 
stringed and brazen instruments could not be kept 
without largely strengthening the number of the 
violins; but in spite of so serious a drawback, the 
execution of the music is certain, and even effective. 
While hearing it, I could not but remember how 
differently our second metropolitan orchestra at Drury 
Lane, with all its strivings, executed the far less com- 
plex music of * Guillaume Tell.” But that the * Hu- 
guenots’ should go on at all is a wonder, for another 
reason—the singers are all below mediocrity, with 
the exception of Mdlle. Schlegel ; and she, a fair 
blonde, some sixteen years of age, has only a rich, 
sweet, and powerful soprano voice, and good dispo- 
sitions for the stage,—wanting, of course, the vocal 
cultivation and experience demanded for a prima 
donna. But her less gifted companions, some with 
scarcely any voice at all—thanks to patient training 
and assiduous determination—do their duty with 
energy and spirit: there was never the slightest ap- 
parent danger of their breaking down. But even at 
Leipsic, the anomalous state of matters, as far as 
regards opera, must be remarked; the repertory 
here, also, being principally French. The other pieces 
announced during the fair are, ‘Guido et Ginevra’ 
and Auber’s * Gustave,’ with one new native work, 
*Caramo,’ by Herr Lortzing. This is intended to be 
a lively composition—its story being a sort of réchauffé 
of the trick practised by the Prince and Dandini 
upon Don Magnifico in * La Cenerentola.’ The com- 
poser is a dramatic singer here—his own librettist, 
too, if I mistake not—and on the strength of the 
opera just named, and another, ‘ Die beiden Schutzen,’ 
has been extolled by the minor journals as a second 
Dittersdorf; or, to speak more intelligibly, as the 
rising comic composer of Germany. I was naturally 
eager to hear * Caramo ;’ but, alas! for their judg- 
ment or mine!—nothing less individual did I ever 
witness: the music poor, pale, and disconnected, is 
an imitation of the French style, without even that 
small quota of point and feature which suffices to 
make an imitation palatable. The successor of merry 
old Dittersdorf is as much to seck us ever. To close 
the subject—unless Dresden offers something of in- 
terest—I may add, that I find the complaint of the 
want of nationality in the German theatre (as old, 


I have met here with a traveller bound on a quest 
not unlike my own, whose sole experience of German 


| opera, during a three months’ tour, had been one 





solitary performance of * Euryanthe,’ at Dresden,— 
thanks to the residence there of Madame Schréder 
Devrient. 


The great musical feature of Leipsic is its Sub-. 


scription Concert, under the direction of Mendels- 
sohn, whose liberality of research keeps pace with 
his excellent management of the orchestra. I at- 
tended most closely to the progress of such a rehearsal 
as is rarely to be heard in England,—I mean, in 
which the strictness of the conductor was equalled 
by the good-will and submission of his orchestra : the 
result was the overture to ‘ Oberon’ and Beethoven's 
symphony in a, performed with a breadth, a bril- 
liancy not to be surpassed, and rare delicacy too,— 
some features being developed in both compositions 
which were quite new to me. Compared with this, 
our average Philharmonic perfurmances are dull and 
slovenly—our best, unrefined by that high intelli- 
gence on the part of every one combining together, 
which is essential to the thorough interpretation of 
great music. It would be good economy in our direc- 
tors to take a journey hither to learn the value of one 
unchanging leader and conductor; and of rehearsals, 
at which the band must not weary, and to which an 
audience of almost concert-size is not admitted. 
The Leipsic orchestra, too, is as careful and sensitive in 
its accompaniment to vocal music, as in its own more 
important performances—in this, too, unlike ours. 
But I must have done with these comparisons— 
necessary, however unpalatable. Lest I should find no 
other opportunity to allude to the pianoforte playing 
of the director, which, with some new compositions 
by Chelard, is to form part of the programme of the 





CNoyv, 
second Concert—I will here add a word “concerning 
it, because it has never been mentioned in your 


‘columns, since they aspired to close musical criticism, 


Mendelssohn's performance is different from any | 
have yet heard—peculiar in its being on the large 
scale of a composcr’s playing, as distinguished from a 
pianist's, and in its wonderful, but never exaggerated 
animation. Something of the weight of hand, which, 
balancing the greatest vivacity of finger, makes it me 
satisfactorily solid, may be ascribed, perhaps, to his 
organ studies ; but the ease, and the freedom, and 
the breadth of manner, come direct from the mind, 
and are beyond the reach of the best conducted train. 
ing. Without being astonished at any of those amazing 
and colossal effects, in which Thalberg is unapproach- 
ed,—(and which, were they wielded and employed 
by a great composer, which Thalberg is not, their 
great difficulty must debar from universal accepta. 
tion,)—Mendelssohn’s listeners are never reminded 
of the wants and limits of his instraument—never put 
off with mannerism in the place of music. A new 
pianoforte trio, just finished, may be looked for in 
England as one of his best works. I heard a very 
interesting performance of Beethoven’s mass in ¢ 
major, at eight yesterday morning, in the Thomas 
Kirche. The vocalists were the boys belonging to 
that school with which Sebastian Bach was so long 
connected, and close to which his house may still be 
seen. To be admitted upon the foundation, they 
must have musical dispositions, and be prepared to 
enter upon musical studies. It would appear that 
these are still well directed; for the execution of 
Beethoven's music, which is not easy, was very good 
and firm. The principal soprano, too—a young boy 
—struck me as possessing the best voice, of its not 
very agrecable kind, I have ever heard. H.E.C. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Accorpinc to a paragraph in the morning 
papers, Dr. Schafhaeutl has discovered a new me- 
thod of producing photogenic drawings. These 
drawings, which, it is said, combine the minute ex- 
actness of Daguerre’s, with the powerful contrast of 
light and shade of an original drawing, are effected 
by means of Indian ink. By this new process, the 
plate on which the light is to act is placed in the 
camera obscura entirely black, and the action of the 
light upon it destroys either partially or entirely the 
blackened surface, thus producing the various tints 
of a drawing from the most perfect white, through 
all the ditterent degrees of shadow, to a jet black. 
The blackened plate is so sensibly affected by the 
rays of light, that objects illuminated only by the 
faint light of a common candle are depicted in all 
their detail as distinctly as if acted on by the brightest 
sunlight. The preparation of these new photogenic 
plates is admitted to be rather complicated, requiring 
the science of a chemist as well as the skilful hand 
of an artist. ‘The Doctor has not yet correctly as- 
certained how long these plates will remain insensible 
to the action of light, but hopes that they may be 
kept in that state for years, and there is nothing, we 
are told, to prevent a most extensive use of this new 
method, as the process of generating and fixing these 
wonderful images is very short and simple.—This, it 
will be observed, is a very flourishing report of a 
very important discovery: but we have endeavoured, 
without success, to trace it to its source, and to de- 
termine for ourselves how far it is entitled to credit. 
Dr. Schafhacutl, as is known to our readers, read 
several papers at the late meeting cf the British 
Association ; he is still in this country—in Wales, 
we believe; and we applied for information where 
we thought it most likely to be obtained. ‘There 
was, however, a manifest unwillingness to say any 
thing more than that the paragraph was correct. We 
shall wait, therefore, for further information before 
we put entire faith in the announcement. 

In our notice last weck of the Report on Steam 
Vessel Accidents, we expressed an opinion, the re 
sult of observation, confirmed by the witnesses ex@ 
mined before the Commissioncrs, that almost every 
accident had occurred from culpable negiigence or 
gross mismanagement. This consolatory view of the 
subject,—consolatory so far, as it proves that the 
evils are not necessarily consequent on the use of 
steam,—has been strikingly confirmed by a corre 
spondent well entitled to be heard on such a subject, 
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and whose letter will, we are sure, be read with great 


satisfaction : Weymouth, 28th Oct. 1839, 

Perceiving in your remarks on the ‘ Report of Steam Vessel 
Accidents,’ in the last number of the Atheneum, that you 
state “how satisfactory it is to find, that almost every 
accident has occurred from culpable negligence or gross mis- 
management,” &c., I beg leave, in full and convincing 
proof of the truth of your assertion, to inform you, that 
having commanded one of His Majesty’s steam-vessels from 
192] to 1833, no accident occurred to the boilers or engines, 
which in the slightest degree endangered life, during that 
period of twelve years: the same may be said of all the other 
yessels on the station I then was serving on (Holyhead). 

From 1833 to this date, I have been Superintendent of 
Her Majestys mail steam packets on this station, where 
they have at all seasons to encounter the heavy seas of 
Portlaud and the Casquet races; yet there is not a single 
instance of either boilers or engines being in the slightest 
degree injured ;—surely the fact of eighteen years’ constant 
steam service, in all weathers, and without accident, will 
go far to prove that only care is required to prevent the 
recurrence of those fatal wrecks which have of late years 
been so frequent in the merchant steam service. . 

I believe the only remedy to be an act of parliament, 
which shall compel all steam passenger vessels to submit to 
inspection every six months, and to exhibit the certificate 
of the inspectors in some conspicuous part of the packet. 
This would prevent the owners from sending packets to sea 
in the unsafe state described in your paper, and of which 
my own observation has furnished many other instances. 
The act should also prohibit the use of the common steel- 
yard safety-valve, directing two valves to be fitted in a cast- 
jron case, such as is now used in the government steam- 
vessels; from the difficulty in getting at valves thus con- 
structed, no racing tricks can be played, which has been, L 
believe, a fertile source of mischief—l1l am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, J. AGNEW STEVENS. 


“Our theatres,” writes our Paris correspondent, 
“are just now unusually active. A new opera, called 
*Xacarilla,’ by Marliani, has this week been brought 
out at the Académie Royale, with reasonable success 
—a débutante also at the Théatre Frangais, Madlle. 
Doze, has been received with much favour; she isa 
pupil of Mars, whose accent and manner she imitates 
to perfection. ‘'T'wo artists, a late importation from 
Italy, are the attractions at the Opéra Comique— 
hardly a week passes that the Renaissance does not 
bring forward some novelty, tainted unfortunately 
with the extravagance of La Jeune France—in briet, 
such is here believed to be the influence of the drama, 
that the government have resolved to try its effect on 
the Arabs, and a colony of dancers, musicians, &c. 
are about to migrate from the Rue Lepelletier, to 
Constantine.” 





DIONAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 
This Establishment will be CLOSED for the Season, on 
SATURDAY, the 30th instant.—The Pictures now exhibiting 
represent the CORONATION of HER MAJ 7 cEN 









QUEE) 
VICTORIA, in Westminster Abbey. and the INTERIOK of the 
CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, at Florence, with all the effects 


of Light and Shade from Noon till Midnight. Both Paintings 
are by Le Curvaciger Bouton.—Open from Ten till Four. 





ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
ADELAIDE Street, West STRAND. 

The only Specimens ef the Daguerréotype in England, exe- 
cuted by M. Daguerre himself, are to be seen at this Institution. 
Admittance, Is. extra. ‘lhe Steam Gun, Microscope, the Elec- 
trical Eel, Polarization of Light, and other Novelties. 

Open Daily at Ten, a.m.—Admittance, Is. 





DAGUERREOTYPE illustrated, by Mr. J. T. Cooper, every 
day at 2 o'clock, free from extra charge, together with the usual 
interesting Scientific attractions, at the POLYTECHNIC IN- 
STITUTION, 309, ReGent-strReET.—Admittance, ls. each. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 










Sat. Westminster Medical Society........ Eight, p.m.’ 
Tues Horticultural Society ...... Two. 
* U Architectural Society (Convers. i 
Wen. J Society of Arts ....eceeeeeees 
®?* \ Geological Society ... 


Zoological Societ 





DRAMA 

Haymarket.—Sir Edward Bulwer’s new play 
‘The Sea-Captain; or the Birthright, was brought 
out at this theatre on Thursday, and met with an 
enthusiastic reception. ‘The story is briefly this:— 
Norman, the sea-captain, seeking Violet, his lady- 
love, finds in her guardian, the Lady Arundel, a 
countess in her own right, his own mother, who had 
discarded him in infancy, and centered all her mater- 
tal affections on the offspring of a subsequent mar- 
nage, Percy, Lord Ashdale. ‘The countess for a long 
tme refuses toacknowledge Norman asher son, because 
her favourite Percy would lose the title and estates ; 
but, on Norman beraing the proofs of his claim to his 
“birthright” and renouncing the title, she receives 
him, and bestows half her possessions as a dower on 
his bride Violet. The obstinate reluctance of a 
nether to recognize her first-born son, whom by 


putting away she had exposed to many privations and 
dangers, and who has earned for himself wealth and 
honour in his country’s service, is, if not unnatural,| or. 
at least painful: and this dark spot eclipsed the lustre 
with which the principal character, Norman, shines 
forth in the play. Many improbable circumstances, 
moreover, strange coincidences and foul deeds, 
planned without suflicignt motive, encumber the ill- 
constructed mechanism of the plot, and weaken the 
melo-dramatic effect of the last act so much, as greatly 
to injure the interest, which was progressive up to the 
The scene where Norman 
relates his escape from drowning to the countess, he 
not knowing at this time the tie that binds them, is 





end of the fourth act. 


highly dramatic :— 
Norman. Wa, ha! in truth we made a scurvy figure 
After our shipwreck. 
Lady Arundel. You jest merrily 
At your misfortunes! 
jor. ’Tis the way with sailors; 
Still in extremes. I can be sad sometimes. 
Lady Arun. 
will bless 
Your parents? 
Nor. Ah! Inever knew that word. 
Lady Arun. Your voice has sorrow in its calm. 
In aught could serve you, trust me! 
Violet. Trust her, Norman. 
Methinks in the sad tale of thy young years 
There's that which makes a friend, wherever Pity 
Lives, in the heart of woman. 
Nor. (to Lady Arun.) Gentle lady, 
The key of some charm'd music in your voice 
Unlocks a long-closed chamber in my soul ; 
And would you listen to an outcast's tale, 
Tis briefly told. Until my fourteenth year, 
Beneath the roof of an old village priest, 
Nor far from hence, my childhood wore away. 
Then waked within me anxious thoughts and deep. 
Throughout the liberal and melodious nature 
Something seem'd absent—what I scarcely knew— 
Till one calm night, when over earth and wave 
Heaven look'd its love from all its numberless stars— 
Watchful yet breathless—suddenly the sense 
Of my sweet want swell’d in me, and J ask’d 
The priest, why I was motherless! 
Lady Arun. And he? 
Nor. Wept as he answered, ‘‘1 was nobly born!” 
Lady Arun. (aside)—The traitor! 
Nor. And that time would bring the hour, 
As yet denied, when from a dismal past 
Would dawn a luminous future. As he spake 
There gleam'd across my soul a dim remembrance 
Of a pale face in infancy beheld— 
A shadowy face, but from whose lips there breathed 
The words that none but mothers murmur! 


Ift 


Lady Arun, Oh, 
My heart, be still! 
Nor. "Twas at that time there came 


Into our hamlet a rude, jovial seaman, 
With the frank mien boys welcome, and wild tales 
Of the far Indian lands, from which mine ear 
Drank envious wonder. Brief—his legends fired me, 
And from the deep, whose billows wash'd the shore 
On which our casements look’d, I heard a voice 
That woo'd me to its bosom: Ralcigh’s fame, 
The New World's marvels, then made old men heroes, 
And young men dreamers! So I left my home 
With that wild seaman. 
Lady Arun. Ere you leit, the priest 
Said nought to make less dark your lineage? 
vor. No! 

Nor did he cliide my ardour. ‘‘ Go,” he said; 
“Win for thysclf a name that pride may envy, 
And pride, which is thy foe, will own thee yet!” 
Lady Arun. 1 breathe more freely! 
Y Can you heed thus gently 

Your colour comes and goes. 
Your story moves me much: pray you, 


Nor. 
The stranger's tale ? 
Lady Arun. 
resume. 
Nor. The villain whom I trusted, when we reached 
The bark he ruled, cast me to chains and darkness, 
And so to sea. At length, no land in sight, 
His crew, dark swarthy men—the refuse crimes 
Of many lands—(for he, it seems, a pirate)— 
Called me on deck—struck off my fetters: ** Boy,” 
He said, and grimly smiled; ** not mine the wrong; 
Thy chains are forged from gold, the gold of those 
Who gave thee birth!” . 
Lady Arun. A lie! a hideous lie! 
Be sure alie! 
Nor. I answer'd so, and wrencli'd 
From his own hand the blade it bore, and struck 
The slanderer to my feet. With that a shout, 
A hundred knives gleam'd round me; but the pirate, 
Wiping the gore from his gash’d brow, cried ** Hold; 
Such death were mercy.”—Then they grip’d and bound me 
To aslight plank: spread to the wind their sails; 
And left me on the waves alone with God! 
Violet. (taking his hand)—My heart melts in my eyes:— 
and lik preserved thee! 
Nor. That day, and all that night, upon the seas 
Toss'd the frail barrier between life and death. 
lleaven lull'd the gales; and when the stars came forth, 
All look’d so bland and gentie that I wept, 
Kecali'd that wretcl’s words, and murmur'd, “Wave 
And wind are kinder than a parent.” Lady, 
Dost thou weep also? 





Lady Arun, Dol? Nay, go on! 





Your wanderings have becn long: your sight 


Nor.—Day dawn'd, and, glittering in the sun, behold ~ 
A sail—a flag! 
Well, well. 
1t pass’d away, 

And saw me not. Noon, and then thirst and famine; 
And, with parch’d lips, I call’d on death, and sought 
To wrench my limbs from the stiff cords that gnaw'd 
Into the flesh, and drop into the deep ; 
And then methought I saw, beneath the clear 
And crystal lymph, a dark, swift-moving thing, 
With watchful glassy eyes,—the ocean-monster 
That follows ships for prey. Then life once more 
Grew sweet, and with a strained and horrent gaze, 
And lifted hair, I floated on, till sense 
Grew dim and dimlier, and a terribie sleep— 
In which still—stil—those livid eyes met mine— 
Fell on me, and— 

Violet. Go on! 

Nor. I woke, and heard 
My native tongue. Kind looks were bent upon me; 
1 lay on deck—escaped the ghastly death ; 
For God had watched the sleeper! 

Violet (half aside). My own Norman! 

Nor. "Twas a brave seaman, who with Raleigh served, 
That own'd the ship. Beneath his fostering eyes 
I fought and labour’d upward. At his death— 
[A death, may such be mine!—a hero's death— 
‘The blue flag waving o'er the victory won!]— 
Ile left me the sole heir to all his wealth,— 
Some sacks of pistoles—his good frigate—and 
liis honest name! (To Violet.) Fair maid, the happiest 


deed 
That decks my life thou knowest! 
Lady Arun. And the priest; 
Ilast thou not seen him since ye parted? 
Nor. No: 
But two short days return'd to these dear shores. 
(Aside to Violet.) Those eyes the guiding stars by which I 
steer'd. 

Another scene, where his obdurate mother denies 
his claim to be her son, and he takes his stand on his 
paternal hearth and asserts his right of heirship, 
defying the menials who had been called to eject him, 
produced a striking effect ; though the situation, be. 
sides being melo-dramatic, is rather shocking :— 

Servant. Most honour’d madam, 

The cavalier you entertained this morning 
Is here. 
Lady Arundel. I will not see him! 
Enter Norman. 
Norman. Gracious lady! 
My business—grant me but your private ear— 
“Will plead for my intrusivn. 

Lady Arun. (aside). All else fails! 
My own stern heart support me! 

Nor. (aside). Ilow like strangers 
They look upon me, both, the while I yearn 
To rush into their arms! 

Ashdale. Why parley with him? 
Who is he ?—What? 

Lady Arun. Hush !—I attend you, sir; 
Be seated—Ashdale, leave us. 

* 7 * 

Nor. How to break it— 
And not to give overwrought joy the shock 
Of grief— 
Lady Arun. I listen, sir. 
Nor. (with great emotion). 


You love your son? 
Lady Arun, 


Better than life, I love him! 


Nor. Marve you not 
Another son—a first-born ? 

Lady Arun. Sir! 

Nor. A son 


On whom those eyes dwelt first, whose infant ery 
Struck first on that divine and holy chord, 

In the deep heart of woman, which awakes 

All nature’s tenderest music? ‘Turn not from me. 
I know the secret of thy mournful life. 

Will it displease thee—will it—to believe 

That son is living st#ll? 
Lady Arun. How, sir—such licence ! 

I will not brook it! 

[Rises to go. 
Nor. No, thou wilt not leave me! 

Tsay, thou wilt not leave me! On my knees, 

I say thou shalt not leave me! 

Lady Arun. Loose thine hold, 

Or I will call my menials, to chastise 

This most unmanner’d freedom ! 

Nov. Mother, mother! 

Tam thy son—thine Arthur—thine own child! 

Do you deny your own? 
Lady Arun. 

Save Percy Ashdale! 
Nor. Do not—do not hear her, 

‘Thou everlasting and all-righteous Judge! 

Thou, who, amidst the seraph hosts of heaven, 

Dost take no holier name than that of ** Father!" 

Hush, hush! Behold these proofs—the deed of marriage ! 
The attesting oaths of them who witness'd, and 

Of him who sanctified, thy nuptial vow! 

Iehold these letters!—sce, the words are still 

By years unfaded!—to my sire, your lover! 

Read how you loved him then. By all that love— 

Yea, by himself, the wrong’d and murder'd ane, 

Who hears thee now above—by these, my mother, 

Do not reject thy son! 
Lady Arun. 


I have no son, 


The worst is past. 


( Ke-seats herself. 
And were this so—own that I had a son— . 
What proof that you are he ? 
Nor. What proof? There, there! 





In your own heart—your eyes—that dare not face me; 
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Your trembling limbs—there—there my witness! Nature 
Blanches your cheek, and heaves your strugg sling breast ! 
Thou know’st I am thy son! 
Lady Arun. Oh, while he speaks, 
My courage melts away! And yet, my Percy, 
My son, whose years blossom'd beneath my eyes— 
All his hopes blasted! No, no! 
Nor. See, you falter! 
Ah—- 
Lady Arun. Sir, if you, a stranger till this day, 
Have, by suborning most unworthy spies, 
Glean’d from the tragic tale of my gone life 
Some hints to build this wild and monstrous fable, 
Go, seek the laws to weave them into shape 
More cunning and less airy. Quit my presence! 
Nor. I will not! 
Lady Arun. 


Will not? Ho, there! 


Call your hirelings ; 


Nor. 
And let them hear me! 


(Goes to the hearth. 

In these halls—upon 
The sacred hearthstone of my sires—beneath 
Their knightly scutcheon—and before their forms, 
Which, from the ghostly canvass, [ invoke 
To hail their son—I take my stand! I claim 
My rights!) They come—your menials! bid them thrust 
From his own hearth the heir of Arundel! 

Macready throws a chivalrous grace and spirit over 
the character of Norman, and the tenderness that | 
love and the yearnings of filial instinct infuse into | 
the sea-captain—who, however, is no rough sailor, | 
but moves like a courtly gallant—excite a strong | 
sympathy on his behalf. The character of the coun- 
tess is sombre and repulsive, and Mrs. Warner has 
an unthankful part to play ; she vividly depicts the 
agony of remorse and apprehension, and the intense 
anguish of maternal feelings struggling for vent, yet 
restrained bya divided and unequally balanced atfec- 
tion ; but it is impossible to sympathise with her suffer- 
ings: she excites neither pity nor hate, but pain 
simply. Miss Faucit, as the Lady Violet, has only 
to express the raptures of a girl at the return of her 
long absent lover. J. Webster is quite unequal to 
the character of Lord Ashdale, who ought to be some- 





imagined. Some pretty scenery, and dancing more 
energetic than graceful, with the accompaniment of 
a powerful band, led by Eliason, relieved somewhat 
the wearisome dulness and insipidity, but the whole 
fell flat. This musical hotch-potch is now an after- 
piece, and comedy is the order of the night: but 
here a difficulty presents itself in the want of com- 
petent performers. The popular plays that delighted 
the last generation please no longer: the genius that 
animated their shadowy caricature no longer exists ; 
the drolls of a magic lantern are not more vapidly 
grotesque than the dramatis persone of such super- 
annuated comedies as Wild Oats,’ personated by 
the present race of conventional actors. Shake- 
speare’s plays, if only respectably performed, are 
gratifying, but with such a company as that of Drury 
Lane they will hardly be attractive against the supe- 
rior force of Covent Garden. 

Such performances as that of ‘Much Ado about 
Nothing,’ on Wednesday, will never fill the house. 
Mr. Marston, who was put forward in Benedict, is a 
common-place actor, whose defective voice has hi- 
therto, we suppose, disqualified him for a Lendon 
engagement: he is a useful addition to the company, 
but wholly unfit to play leading parts in Shakespeare’s 
plays. Mrs. Stirling is a very homely Beatrice, 


| though quite worthy of such a Benedict, which can 





hardly be said of the Hero and Claudio of the night. 
Poor Dowton managed to repeat the words of Dog- 
berry ; he should have changed places with Compton, 
who played Verges excellently well. The house was 
very thinly attended, and the play went very languidly. 
We make these remarks in no unfriendly spirit 
to the new manager, who has got together the best 
talent at his command, and appears anxious to please, 
but to point out to him the only source of amuse- 
ment to the public and profit to himself—novelty. 
New plays tolerably acted will always attract, if they 
| possess any degree of inherent merit; at all events, 


thing more than a hare-brained petulant spoiled child, | imperfect acting is no bar to their success: it is not 
to excuse his doating mother’s preference of him at | so with the “stock pieces,” which,even with those who 


the expense of the noble elder born. Strickland | 
plays a monstrous compound of villany, Sir Maurice 
Beevor, the heir-at-law failing the issue of the coun- 
- tess; an old griping miser, who, to revenge the in- 


sults put on his poverty and dependent condition, | vantageously to the latter. 


| 
| 


have never seen them before, are associated with the 
fame of the greatest actors in the palmy days of the 
stage, and with whose traditionary excellences the 
efforts of their successors are compared, most disad- 
Till now, when Bulwer 


plans the murder of both brothers at once: Strick- | and Knowles are again in the field, no new drama of 
land looked the old knight of Elizabeth’s time with | mark has appeared since ‘ Richelieu :’ with such a 
his flat black cap and pointed beard, very well ; and | 


humoured the malevolent levity of the character ; 


dearth of novelties, it is only surprising how the 
theatres fill. We have omitted to notice the em- 


but its effect is essentially disagreeable from its sheer bellishments of the house ; but these are small in 


improbability. oO. Smith, as Gaussen, the cut-throat 
pirate, looks like one of Salvator’s banditti. The 
scenery, taken principally from Nash’s ‘ Old English 
Mansions,’ is beautiful, and made us forget that we 
were at the Haymarket ; and the costumes are appro- 
priate and splendid. The applause grew fainter as 
the last act proceeded ; but at the end Macready was 
greeted with a shower of wreaths, and Sir E. Bulwer, 
being loudly called ‘for, appeared in front of his 
private box, and bowed his acknowledgments: the 
force of the compliment was lessened, however, by 
the audience calling for all the principal performers 
seriatim. 





Drury Lane.—The opening night passed off | 
5D > 


without the éclat usually attendant on the commence- 


ment of a season under a new management ; the most | 


remarkable feature being the patient indulgence of 
the audience. The Bude light, which was to have 
been the grand attraction, had failed, and the only 
change in this department was the ingenious trans- 
ference of the gas jets, on the stage, from white to 
green glasses as occasion required—a very question- 
able improvement, for it gives to the persons on the 
stage a livid look, only proper to a ghost scene.— 


*The Fairy Lake’ is the “ Strand Theatre” version of 


Auber’s opera, Le Lac des Fées, into which Mr. 
Alexander Lee had introduced a strong dash of Auber, 
to give flavour to the compound of Herold and Mer- 
cadante: but the vivacity of the French composer 
was completely neutralized in the concoction, 
and the spirit of the original music had evaporated 
in the process: add to this Mrs. Waylett, as prima 
donna of a grand opera—a musical snuff-box in place 
of an organ—Mr. Collins (with a cold) as primo tenore, 
and Mr. Lefller as primo basso ; with some buffoonery 
“neat as imported,” from the Strand, to aid the ab- 
surdities of the worst adaptation of one of the worst 
librettos, and the effect of the performance may be 





amount,and not particularly remarkable for elegance. 
The new curtain is showy, and hung with portraits 
of the old dramatists, which few will recognize,—the 
bust of Shakespeare being almost invisible in a halo 
of glory in the centre, while the Queen presides 
above in formal dignity. The new motto that suc- 
ceeds the hackneyed * Veluti in speculum”—* One 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” would 
better suit the green-room than the proscenium, of 
which, in the present state of the stage, it is “ as 
much the mock as mark.” The abolition of the 
shilling fee for taking places, and of the customary 
gratuities to box-keepers, is a more substantial im- 
provement. 

* Jack Sheppard’ is performing at no less than seven 
theatres in and about town, two favourite actresses, 
—Mrs. Keeley at the Adelphi, and Mrs. Honner at 
Sadler’s, Wells,—personating the house-breaking hero! 
The houses are crowded, and the audiences applaud 
murders and flash songs with equal vehemence. 
Whether the gallows figures on the stage we know 
not; but we may expect, at this rate, that the rarity 
of real horrors at the Old Bailey will shortly be 
compensated for by representations on the stage. 
At the Adelphi, Jonathan Wild is burned alive in 
his house; and as he struggles to escape, the mob 
dance round in triumph, hurling brick-bats at the 
suffocating wretch, while Jack Sheppard points with 
a smile of exultation to the fate of his foe! Com- 
ment on such exhibitions is superfluous. We can 
only say for ourselves, that, schooled as we are in 
patience, the sitting out this revolting performance 
was the heaviest infliction of the kind we ever en- 
dured. 

















To CorresponvENTs.—J. G. is sdinntis Moore 
speaks of a “ forthcoming” edition of ‘The Epicurean,’ we 
believe that it is not yet published. 
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HE DIVINE AUTHORITY of HOLY 
SCRIPTURE ASSERTED, om its adaptation to the 
real State of Human Nature. In Eight Sermons, preached be 
fore the University of Oxford, in Ra at the Lecture founded 

by the late Rev. es BAMPT( eA Cc anon of Salisbury, 

By JOHN MILLEN, N 
Late Fellow of W orcester ( ‘tie ege. 

hon J.H. Parker; andJ. G. F. & J. Rivington. 


n 8vO. J price 14s. in boards, a New Edition, 
ECTURES on the CRITICISM and INTER. 
PRETATION of the BIBLE, with Two Preliminary Lec. 
tures on Theological Study and Theological Arrange ment ; to 
which are now added, T'wo Lectures on the History of Biblical 
Interpretation. 
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NEW HOME—WHO LL P OLLOW: ? or, 
Glimp oses of Life in wt h estern States of Ame a 
By Mrs. MARY CLAVERS, an actual Settle 
“ A show, as it were, of an ace tbeveorsin Fin salltasine = and ofa 
civil wildness.”"—Sidney’s Arcadia. 
New York and London: 


Now p publishing, i in Monthly V olumes, price 5s. each, 
A COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 
HE WORKS of MRS. HEMANS, with 
A MEMOIR BY HER SISTER. 
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HE LIFE of MANSIE VAUCH, 
TAILOR in DALKEITH. With Eight coon by 
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William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; Thomas Cadell, 
London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 
MR. SHERIDAN KNOWLES’S NEW PLAY. 
On Monday next will be published, price 4s. 
| =; a Play. n 5 Acts. 
By JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 
me ae urd Moxon, Dover street. 
i be published in a few days, 
RITHIOF'S SAGA. By Esa1as TEGNER 
Translated from the Swedish, revised and approved by the 
original Author, and illustrated with 17 Engravings, 12 Mus ical 
Accompaniments, and other “7% nda. &vo. price las. ound in 
silk. lack & Arovirs z.*, MN e ott see et, Strand. 
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NORTHE RN AFRICA, 
by Members of the Soci iety established for the Explora- 
tion of Carthage, &c. ‘This Work is illustrated by coloured an 
plain Prints, and Inscriptions. Part 1 has already appeared. 
Part 2 will contain a detailed Account of the late Excavations at 
Carthage. 
‘Sold by Mr. IT. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


Now ready, to be had at all the L’ ibr: xries, in 3 vols. post S¥0- 
HE FATALIST;; or, the Fortunes of ‘wegeaaata 
By an Ess AY IST on the PASSION 
* The story possesses a very strong and e ee ig intere’ st."— 
Bell” 's Messenger. BE 
“It is a book which, once begun, cannot be put aside.”"— ire 
“Three volumes of intense interest. have not, = 
length of time, perused a novel with such aretiieation.” *— Sunday 
Wan 
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ENRY'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
*,* The object of this Work (which is founded on the 
principles of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the 
pil to do exercises from the first day of his beginning his 
Aceidence. y THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 
Rector of 7 yndon, and late Fellow of Trinity ¢ coll. ¢ ‘ambridge. 
F. & J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Chure hyard, and Waterloo- 
place, ‘Pail ‘Mall; and Simpkin, Mai Marshall & Co. 
e 13, Great Marlborough- street, Nov. 2. 
iy R.COLBURN WI1Lt PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
THE DUCHESS OF ST. ALBAN’S MEMOIRS. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 
Il. 
Pesre ss & st. 


By Mrs. GORE, 
Authoress of Mrs. ates a “Stet Place,’ &c. 


A Nove.. 
3 vols. 


THE MARINE OFFICER ; or, SKETCHES OF 
> C 


SE ce 
By SIR ROBERT STEELE. 3 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait. 


VIOLA, THE APFIANCED or, TIS AN OLD TALE 
ND OFTEN TOLD. 
nel Edition. 1 vol. post #vo. 
Also, just published. 


I. 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 
LEGEND OF THE HIGH SEAS. 

By the Author of * seeeaeae? seen Jack,’ &c. 3 vols. 

THE neseepes. OF PRIVATE LIFE. 
Miss BURNEY. 3 vols 
Henry Colburn, BP ablisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





x ready, Second Edition, 8 " 
AX EN NQuIRY whether the SENTEN CE of | 
B PRONOUNCED AT THE FALL of MAN in- 
cluded T tee WHOLE ANIMAL CREATION, or was restricted 
to THE HUMAN RACE, A Sermon preached before the Uni- 

versity of Oxfor 

By the Rev. WM. BUCKL AND, D.D. F.R.S. 

John Murray, Albemarle-s street. 


ANATOMICAL PL ATES 
Edited by JONES QUAIN, = D. eae J. E. WILSON. 


HE NERVES. of ‘the i UMAN BODY, 
including the BRAIN and SPINAL MARROW, and Organs 
of Sense. In 38 Plates, in Lithography, with Letter-press. 1 vol. 
2l. is. cloth ; or with the Plates full coloured, 4/. 2s. 
The Muscles of the Human Body, i in 51 Plates. 
1 vol. 2l. 16s. cloth; or with the Plates full coloured, 51. 5s. 
The Vessels of the Human Body, in 50 Plates. 
1 vol. 2/. 14s. cloth ; or with the Vessels coloured, 3/. 18s. 
a course of Publication (Monthly), 2 s 
The Viscera ; including the Organs of Digestion, 
Respiration, Secretion, and Excretion. Fasciculi 1 to 6, ‘forming 
70 to 75 of the series, )are ready, each 2s. plain ; 4s. full coloured. 
___ Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, U pper Gower-street. 
‘DE FOES NOVELS AND MISCELLANEOUS W ORKs. 
On Friday, November the Ist, was published, printed uni- 
mm with the Waverley Novels, fol. 1. price 5s. clot 
oards, 
HE "NOVELS and MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS of DANIEL DE FOR, witha ay ey: Me- 
moir of the Author, iMeresy Pee rremaces. Illustrative Notes, &c. 
The work will be printed by Mr. Talboys, of Oxford, with a 
new type, and other arrangements to economise space, so as, 
without any sacrifice of elegance, to comprehend in each Volume 
the contents of two. The entire Collection will form Eighteen 
Volumes, published monthly. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; 


and may 
be procured, by order, of all other ooksellers. 





ANNUALS for 1840, 
(NOW READY.) 


FINDEN’S TABLEAUX; 
PROSE, POETRY, AND ART, ron MDCCCXL. 


Edited by MISS MITFORD. 
In the present volume of FiNDEN’s TaBLEAUX the Proprietors have the gratification of introducing to 


the British Public quite a new and interesting style of illustration. 
the volume is embellished with upwards of One Hundred picturesque and fanciful Groups and Fi 
the progress of events in the Poem or Tale to which the principal 
of illustration the P roptistoss feel, neeuron cannot fail to be acceptable to the public. 
mperia 1 Quarto, handsomely bound in morocco, 2. 2s. 


In addition to Twelve large and highly-finished Engravi ings. 
ures, 80 arranged as to exhibi 
ngraving relates. The novelty and beauty of this unique av 


India Proofs, 32 


A m.. Copies with the Plates beautifully coloured after the original Drawings, “a. 3s. 


THE ORIENTAL ANNUAL; 


TALES, LEGENDS, 


AND HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 


By THOMAS BACON, Esq. 


With Engravings by W. and E, FINDEN, from Skete ees by the Author, and CAPTAIN MEADOWS TAYLOR, of the Service of 
s Highness the Nizam. 


Elegantly bound in morocco, 21s. ; aan paper, with Proof Impressions of the Plates, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


CHARLES TILT, 


FLEET-STREET. 





Popular Library 


of Modern Authors. 


COPYRIGHT EDITIONS. 
In medium octavo, uniform with ‘ D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature,’ &c. to be issued occasionally, and 
delivered in wrappers, to be bound at the option of the purchaser. 
Just published, Second Edition, price 6s. 


KOCH’S REVOLUTIONS OF EUROPE 


Being AN HistroricaL View oF THE European Nations from the Subversion of the Roman Empire 
in the West to the Abdication of Napoleon. 
Translated from the French, by ANDREW CRICHTON, 


* A most useful work, and written with much care.” 


—Heeren, 


*,* It is the object of the present publication, and of others which will succeed it, - present to the large and still increasing 
class of readers with whom economy is an object, not merely books that have alre ady t een presented in a variety of shapes, but 


peeve ed works to which valuable copyrights are attached, and which have hitherto only appeared 


in a more expensive form. 


he series now offered will equal in mechanical cxecution and cheapness any yet | ree d; and will have the additional advan- 


tage of containing the productions of some of the most approved modern writers 0 


History, Biography, and Fiction. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
THIERRY’S HISTORY of the CONQUEST of ENGLAND by the 
NORMANS ; 


With its Causes from the Earliest Period, and its Consequences to the caaiaes Time. Translated from the last Paris Edition. 
‘ 


* A writer equally admirable for eloquence and research.” 


— Mackintosh. 


BROWNING’S HISTORY of the HUGUENOTS ; 


Being a complete Account of the Sufferings and Progress of Protestantism in France from the Reformation to the present Time. 


Anew edition, with numerous additions and corrections 


“One of the most interesting and valuable contributions to modern history.” —Gentleman’s Magazine. 


LIFE of SIR WILLIAM WALLACE of ELDERSLIE; 


With the History of his Struggle for the Independence of Scotland. 


By JOHN D. CARRICK, Esq. New edition. 


“The best history with which we are acquainted of those important events, which, under the auspices of that hero and patriot 


led to the re-establishment of Scottish independence. 


"— Edinburgh Literary Jour nal, 


LIFE of MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 


By HENRY GLASSFORD BELL, Esq. New edition. 
“ The material has been collected with much industry, and arranged with great spirit.”—Literary Gazette. 


WHITTAKER & CO. AVE MARIA LANE, LONDON, 





| In 4 vols. 8vo. price 3/. ae. ay boards, fi 2nd Edition, corrected 
nd improved, o 

NEW ANALY SIS of ‘CHRONOLOGY 

and GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY and PROPHEC Y; in 
which their Elements are attempted to be explained, harmo- 
nized, and vindicated, upon Scriptural and Scientific Prine iples, 
tending to remove the Imperfection and Discordance of pre- 
ceding Systems, and to obviate the Cavils of Sceptics, Jews, and 


Infidels. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM HALES, D.D. 
tector of Kille Si mere, in Ireland, and forme rly Fellow of 
nity College, Dublir 
F.& J. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
pin ace, 7 all Mall. 
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E DUCATION ¥ OR THE PEOPLE. 
By Mrs. HIPPISLEY TUCKFIELD. 
Containing, 
I. Pestoral Teaching. 
1. Village Teaching. 
I Ly The Teacher's I 


Text Book 
I 


Instruction of the De _ and Dumb. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


DRAWING COP IkS for ELEMENTARY 
INSTRUCTION. By the Author of * Drawing for Children." 
The Copies are sufliciently large and bold to be drawn from by 
forty or fifty children at the same time. Set I.,c ontaining twelve 
subje cts mounted on thick pasteboard, price 3s, 

Second Set, containing twelve othe r subjects, will be 
soaihe in November. 
Ill. 
n &8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
HE SI NX GING-MASTER. New Edition, 
oe ontai ining 


No. 1. First Lessons in Singing and the Notation 

of Music, 2s. 

No. 2. Rudiments of the Science of Harmony and 
Teach Bass. Is. 6d. 

No. 3. First Class Tune Book. 1s. 64. 

No. 4. Second Class Tune Book. 2s. 6d. 

No. 5. Hymn Tune Book. 2s. 6d. 

*,* Any Number may be purchased se porate ly, The Vocal 


Exerci ises, Moral Songs and Hymns, with the Music, may also 
be had printed on Cards, price i each Card; or 25 for 3s. 


INTS to ME CHAN ICS on SELF-EDUCA- 
TION and wy aay AL. INSTRU CTION, 
TIMOTHY CLAXTON 

* .e08 Which a, ‘all the ease a simplicity of De Foe, and 
the exemplary utility of Franklin. To the mechanic it offers 
at once an example and a pleasant companion in the pursuit of 
knowledge; and to the gene reader it aflords a deep insight 
into those labouring classe »s whic h are the sinews of the nation,” 
—Ciril Engineer and . epee Gina Feb, 1839. 


GIRST NOTIONS of “LOG IC, 
the Study st Geometry. 
Roy al l2mo. 1s. 6d 


Cone ERNING EVERY BODY.—SrockEn’ s 
large STOCK of STATIONERY SELLING considerably 
under cost price (during enlargement of shop), consisting of 
Envelopes of the best quality, at Is. pe r hundred; capital 
Writing Paper, at 3d. per quire ; Envelope Cases, Albums, Scra 
Books, Blotting Cases, Bibles, Prayer Books, W ork and Despate 
Boxes, Writing Desks, Dressing Cases, ‘I ravelling Writing Cases 
with Bramah locks—all at the same sac rilice, to make room_for 
entire new stock. Obse erve—no business carried on in the shop 
(until alterations are completed), the Stock having been removed 
into show-rooms up stairs to prevent damage.—At Stocken’s, 
53, Quadrant, Regent-street, next | door to Swan 4 ‘& Edgar 8. 
Oe ET, C ABINE Ty and UPHOLSTERY 
WARE HOU SE, 293, 24, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN. 
s ed toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with el ane goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low price e following are especially de- 
se rving notice BRUSSELS C AR 'P ETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new patte _ inthe metrop . is, combining 
durability oF fers and nov in design, with sconomy in 
price.—CABINET FURN PURE, BRITISH and PARISIAN, 
This dep: —— nt, from its extensive stock and superior ; wn 
ment, affords facilities for e pos ditious selection not equalled by 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure every article well se: a and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTEKY. ‘The stock of chaste new pattern ¢ hintze *s, toure 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, moe 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having been paid t to the selectiou of warranted colours and 


exquisite desi 
, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 205, High Holborn, 


LYON, HOTSO 
RAWING PAPER.—Tnomas Creswick, 
Paper-maker, Card-maker, and, Wholesale Stationer, 
No. 4, Chandos-street, West Strand, having now completed his 
Manufactory, oilers to the P ublie his Smooth-rolled Drawin 
Paper, presenting the same good qualities which his Rough em 
Half Rough paper has been so well known to possess for thirty 
years past, na which has been favoured during the whole of 
that period with the most marked approval, notwithstandin 
the attempts of his opponents to disparage its good qualities an 
substitute other spurious papers for it. ‘The Smooth- rolled 
Drawing Paper is stamped on each sheet with T. C.’s name on 
the side it should be worked upon, as well as ees his name 
in the water-mar ‘These prec uutions are noticed to prevent 
imposition. London Drawing Doards, white and tinted, made 
from his own improved paper. -Crayon Papers and Loards— 
Second Drawing Papers, for Students, Architects, &c.—Tracing 
Papers, without oil or varnish, equal to l’rench—Tissue_Papers 
for Plans, made toany size, larger than have yet been offe offered. 


the APERITIVE FOUNTAIN prevents con- 
finement of the Bowels (which, it is said, brings half the 
population of England to a premi ates ire grave )by means of a little 
plain water, without the disagre ble and injurious aid of open- 
ing medicines, It is far supe rior ro any lavement machine, as 
it needs no fixing: admits no air; and, moreover, affords ‘the 
desirable convenience of a with its contents, conveyable 
in oe poc ket or in a lady eticule, to any appropriate place, 
OICE CONDUC TORS, - signed by Dr. ScorrT upon a pro- 
gressive scale of power, ¢ aleulated for any case, from the slight- 
est defect in hearing up to the most intense deafness. ‘b 
highest power conductor, or SONIFLRON, enables the deafest 
individuals to participate in the & le pours s of conversation, T 
lowest power, or seif-su;jorting CORNET, exempts t 
from the trouble of holding sce Bs ets to the ear: it m 
worn under hats and bonnets. ‘These, with the 
Conductors, are adapted to_ every shade of deafness. 
sons in the connity 6 can receive suitable Conductors by address- 
ing particulars to W. * 


preparatory to 
By P. rofessor DE MORGAN, 





Families about to furnis 


Pink, Superintendent at Dr. Scort’s ee 
pository, 369, Strand (three doors from Exeter Hall), London, 
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Hr. Bentley’s Literary Announcements, 


i. 
New Work by ‘Sam Slick.’ 


In | vol. post 8vo. with Illustrations, uniform wlth ‘ The Clockmake7,’ 


THE LETTER-BAG OF THE GREAT WESTERN , 


Or, LIFE IN A STEAMER. 
By the Author of ‘Sayings and Doings of Sam Slick, the Clockmaker.’ 
“ Dulce est desipere in loco.” 


Il. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND, 


DURING THE REIGN OF THE STUARTS, including THE PROTECTORATE. 
By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 


2 vols. Svo. with numerous Engravings from Original Paintings. 


ONE FAULT: A NOVEL. 


By MRS. TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘The Widow Barnaby,’ ‘The Vicar of Wrexhill,’ &e. 3 vols. 


TRAVELS IN KOORDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, &c 


INGLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF 
THE PARTS OF THOSE COUNTRIES HITHERTO UNVISITED BY EUROPEANS; 
With SKETCHES of the CHARACTER and MANNERS of the KOORDISH and ARAB TRIBES. 
By J. BAILLIE FRASER, Esq. 


Author of ‘ The Kuzzilbash,’ ‘A Winter Journey (Tatar) to Persia,’ &c. 2 yois. 8vo. with IMustrations. 


MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL SIR SIDNEY SMITH, K.C.B. &c. 


By EDWARD HOWARD, Esq., Author of ‘Ratthin the Reefer,’ &c. 


COUSIN GEOFFREY. THE OLD BACHELOR, 


A NOVEL, edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Jack Brag,’ ‘Maxwell, ‘ The Parson’s Daughter,’ &c. 3 vols. 




















NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME; a, eee 
Creve MR. AINSWORTH’S ‘JACK SHEPPARD: 
THE ANCIENT REGIME, THE REVOLUTION, THE EMPIRE, P*™) thar ian oy eA. iad fle fot a Youn Pee 
By LIEUT.-GEN. COUNT MATHIEU DUMAS. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF THE 


MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS, Comedian. 
ARISTOCRACY IN AMERICA. ¢ sien Seinen. a 


From the Sketch-Book of a German Nobleman, Vols. IIL. and IV., embellished with numerous Characteristic Illustrations and Portraits. 
Edited by FRANCIS J. GRUND, Esq. sie t : ij —s 
Author of ‘The Americans in their Moral, Social, and Political Relations.’ These volumes = cheaped up and running over’ with anecdotes of the most sags 
: “ and diverting nature.”—Sun. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits. —_— 


“A picture drawn to the life of the wealthy classes of America.”—Altlas. MR. LOVER'S i RORY O’MORE,;’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Complete, with Engravings, for Six Shillings, 
The NOVEMBER Number, embellished with Two IMustrations, price Half-a-Crown, Forminc THE New Voiume oF 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
CONTAINS—— 


Mr. Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard, Epoch the |The New Joint-Stock London Suicide Com- 
Third, 1724. Chapter XIV. How Jack! pany. COOPER'S Pilot, Spy, Last of the Mohicans, |] BECKFORD’ Vathek. 
Sheppard was again captured. XV. How | The Toledo Rapier, a Tale, by R. B. Peake. Pioneers, Prairie, Lionel Lincoln, Border-| MISS EDGEWORTIIS Helen. J 
Blue-skin underwent the Peine forte et |The Patron King, by Mrs. Trollope, with an ers, Water Witch, Bravo, Red Rover,| MAXWELL'S Stories of Waterloo, Captain 
dure. XVI. How Jack's portrait was} Illustration. Headsman, Heidenmauer, Precaution. Blake, or My Life, Bivouac. 
painted. With an Ilustration by George | Poetry, by J. Augustine Wade. JAMES's Darnley, De L’Orme, Henry Master-| CAPT. MARRYAT'S Peter Simple, Jacob 
Cruikshank, introducing Hogarth, Gay the |Colin Clink, by Charles Hooton. Book the ton, Philip Augustus. Faithful, Japhet in Search of a Father, 
Poet, &c. Second. Chap. IL. Di cut Di i: | AINSWORTH'S Rookwood. King’s Own, Midshipman Easy, Newton 
Remarkable Suicides, by Dr. Millingen, Au-| the two rogues. A gentleman resolves, | MISS PORTER'S Thaddeus of Warsaw, Forster, Pacha of Many Tales, &e. 
thor of ‘Curiosities of Medical Experi-| without consent asked, to make Fanny Scottish Chiefs, Hungarian Brothers, Pas-| SIR LYTTON BULWERS Eugene Arail, 
ence.’ Woodruff his wife. Il. Which, though tor’s Fireside. Paul Clifford, Last Days of Pompeii. 
The Chelsea Veterans—Dumalton's Story, perfectly natural, contains matters that | THEODORE HOOKS Maxwell, Parson's} MISS AUSTEN'S Sense and Sensibility, 
by the Author of ‘ The Subaltern.’ not the most ingenious person could fore- Daughter, Jack Brag. Emma, Mansfield Park, Northanger Ab- 
Moral Economy of Large Towns—Crime and} see. III. Colin takes steps to extricate | GLEIG’S Country Curate. bey, Persuasion, Pride and Prejudice. 
Punishment, by Dr. W. C. Taylor. Fanny from her difficulties; but is inter- | HOPE'S Anastasius. MORIER’S Hajji Baba, Zohrab. 
The Abbot's Oak, a Legend of Money Hutch} rupted by a a a pre — GALT’ Lawrie Todd. 
Lane, by ‘ Dalton.’ threatens to make Dr. Rowel triumphant. top Six Shilli , " ly. 
The Reaper and the Flowers, by H.W. Long-| IV. Relates the triumph of the Doctor, Any volume, price Six Shillings, can be had separately mM 
fellow, Author of ‘ Outre Mer.’ and the manner in which he achieved it. The succeeding volumes of ‘The Standard Novels and Romances,’ about to appear, je 
The Pyrenean Hunter—Wolf-Hunting in the | Lawyer Skinwell's death-bed, and what | comprise Mrs. Trollope’s * Vicar of Wrexhill,’ Miss Mitford's ‘ Belford Regis, and Cap 
Landes, by the Hon. J. Erskine Murray. happened there. Chamier’s ‘Ben Brace ;’ each work complete in one volume, price Six Shillings. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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: London : J a 0 sp Hou Rs, 4, Took's Court, Chancery Lane. Published query Saturday, at the ai JEUM OFFICE, 14, Wellin on-street North, Strand, by Jonn Francis; and sold by atl 


ooksellers and Newsvenders,—Ageuts; for SCOTLAND, Messrs, Bel inburgh ; and D, Campbell, Glasgow ;—for Insc anp,J, Cumming, Dublin. 
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